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Co Correspondents. 

T.H.F.—We have mailed you a paper containing the Rules of the Marylebone 
Cricket Club, which govern the game the world over. Thank you for the extract from 
your Hunting Journal, and hope to hear from youfrequently. Now that we have learned 
your new address, the ‘* Spirit ” will be forwarded to you as heretofore. 

T. O. G.of M.~— Your Camelia Japonicas have been shipped to care of Messrs. Tarle- 
ten & Cummings, Mobile. What about the Terriers? 

A steady, faithful Young Man, accustomed to handle blood stock, and a light Jockey, 
can hear of a permanent situation at the South, upon app)ication—if by letter, post paid 
—tothe Editer. 

R. D. W.—Send the report, if you please, of the great match at Pigeon Shooting. 
The Hare Hunting is an affair of less interest. 

J. ¥. L,—Glad to hear of your continued success. A propositionhas been sent Mr. K. 
that may result in your bringing your string of cracks to this market. 
ash Never cry ’till you get out of the woods” next week, as also ‘‘ My First Deer 

rive. 
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New ORLEANS, February. 

‘Of waet are Dreams composed ?”’—One of the consequences of an edito- 
rial position is the obligation to answer sll questions, on all subjects, made by 
anybody, at any time. And the only consolation we have is, the consciousness 
of an ability equal to the task. The philosophic world has long been engaged 
in trying to solve the question which stands at the head of this article, and 
which has been propounded to us by some curious enquirer, who seems to think 
that the ‘‘ quadrature of the circle ” and “ perpetual motion ” are easily found, 
compared wich the difficulty of replying to his question. In one respect our 
correspondent is correct; for, in a few words, we can answer the two latter 
propositione, while it may take twenty lines to respond to the former. The 
“quadrature of the circle ” is found when you querter an orange; and ‘ per- 
petua! motion,” judging from the mass of crimes afloat, is nothing more nor 
less than the motion of the devil’s tail—lighted in Pandemunium, and stream- 
ing athwart the world like the comet of 1843. 

We shall not stop to consider the division of dreams into classes, but give 
some of the elements of all dreams, out of which our fanciful readers may 
combine, (on the Permutation Lottery-ticket system,) ad infinitum. We have 
done a very extensive business in dreams, all of which “came to pass ’—by 
“ like the idle wind,” and so far as our experience goes, they have mostly been 
composed of Red Shad with gridizon gills—Corkscrews on piano legs—Women 
on wheels—Crooknecked squashes inlaid with eggs and rams’ horos—Lydian 
flutes with full heads of hair, and volcanoes with mustaches. 

There are a variety of dreams which come in summer, composed of linen 
breeches with cast-iron waistbands—skeletons of hot weather grilled in ice, 
and open windows, air-tight, with a stove full of red lava, set as a breastpin 
in the centre. 

Six-legged oysters, lobsters made of plough-handles, misery turned inside 
out, and long-waisied females made on the ‘suction Rail-road” plan, some- 
times vary the other “midnight fancies;’’ but the basis of nearly all of them 
may be summed up as consisting of woodcock in ruasted carpets—shoemakers’ 
wax, Juan and Haidee, Paul de Kock, Mrs. Wood, Elssler, Queen Caroline, 
and Mary Rogers; pantalettes with no legs, aud modesty without any virtue. 
A very pleasant ‘‘ Midsummer's Night Dream” may be composed of copper- 
rose leaves, souse from the ears of a sucking pig, the echo of an angel’s kiss: 
and the report of a committee on ‘“‘the Canons of Good Breeding.” A po: 
full of cobweb pickles, and the “ last appearance ” of an old maid’s nose, make 
a good combinetion—buttered, however, by a “ crayon sketch ” of the old wo- 
man that wae bit by the snake, whereby the snake died !”’ If our correspond 
ent considers himself satisfactorily answered, we shell be glad: if not, by ap 
plication to us he can pass a night gratis in our “ Dreaming Machine :” a hogs: 
head half full of melted rocks, chevauz-de-frise-d aux carpenters’ chisels, small 
gouges, and wild boars’ tusks, wreathed with blackberry briars! ‘* Let me wan- 
der in dreams !"’ 

D> A young ldy in this city purchased a fine female servant the other day, 
but when she came ‘o execute the act of sale, she was too modest to “ acknow- 
ledge the delivery”’ of the slave, and the bargain fell through. 








New Definitions —Lex-i-cog-rapher—A fellow who makes tread-mills to aid 
the law. 

Fashionable Authors—Fathers of illegitimate children. 

People who strike for wages— Blacksmiths, shoemakers, and prizefighters. 

Claws in the constitution—A woman's finger-nails cmbedded in your face. 





Ic> It occurred to us the other night, while hearing the magnificent opera of 
‘‘ Moses,” or the Israelites in Egypt, that the orchestra lacked a Jew’s harp. 
Among the audience, we saw a few of the descendants of Moses and Aaron, 
but we discovered in the “third tier” a considerable sin agog ! 





The Concordia Intelligencer.—This witty and very pleasant paper, the joint 
production of ‘“ Scissors ” and the “ Bee Hunter,” has lately uttered a witly 
juke about the editor of the “ Trebla Gszette,” founded (for all wit must have 
a foundation) vpon the amiable saying of Johnson, that “any man who would 
make a pun would pick a pocket.” As a corollary from this, 5 Tom Owen” 
infers that el! the pocket-picking carried on for several months in New Orleans 
would doubtless be traced to “ Trebla” by the authorities, ifhe could be found 
out. If we got no more movey by picking pockets than we do by perpetrating 


| Cause ani Efect.—In the spring study this ecicnce. The crows will give 


yo. the cawr, end the corn will show the effect. 





D> While Miss Clurendcn was playing Jon the other night, just as she said 
‘* Was not that thunder?” the eight o’clock cannon was fired! This was net 


} 
_ the only part of the performance that was perfectly excruciating. 





UF “ Macready is a horse,” said a Kentuckian the other night, es he saw a 
| fine “‘ point ” in Virginius. “ Yes,” replied Trebla, with his usual blandness, 
‘and there is his Ryder.” “I didn’t mean he was a horse for a rider,” mut- 

tered Kentuck. “ Ah! I understand,” said Trebla; ‘you meant he was a 
| ‘horse’ for the stage!’ The Kentuckian bolted “ right about,’’ and left a 
| fur cap full of peanuts on his seat. 





LF The whole world, we believe, is running to hair. All the people we 
meet look like ourangs-outang about the fece. You can’t tell where a man’s 
m uth is, or if his ears have been cropped, or whether he has or has not a cra- 
va. on. Yesterday we read in a Maryland paper of a child only four weeks old, 
which has double-faced whiskers, and otherwise coated with hair like a amb. 
When he grows up he will probably marry a “ spinning Jenny,” and manufac. 
ture hisown cloth. As tospinning yarns, there won't be his equal on earth. 
When he dies, almost everything he leaves his children wiil be a hair-loom. 





Dickens and the “ Devil.”—The ‘devil in our office says he doesn’t won- 
der that Dickens failed in getting “ inter-national copy-right,” because se- 
veral chapters of * Martin Chuzzlewit” prove that he prefers to get the na- 
tional “ copye”” wrong! Two to one un our “ devil!” 





* Porter's Multiplying Rod.”—Among the numerous visitors to the cele- 
brated Conroy's establishment in this city, may be mentioned the Chairman of 
the Committee on Common Schools. With his usual discrimination, he bas 
urged successfully upon the rest of the members the propriety of sending a 
toadstool medal to W. T. Porter, of the “ Spirit,” for his invention of the 
** Multiplying Rod.” It is a long way into the swamp to get rods for school- 
bo;s, and the power of the “ Porter Rod” is such, that by combining the se 
veral movements, one hundred urchins can be birched at onetime! It is said 
that a dull boy, by a slight addition, can in a few moments lean the multipli- 
cation table (of strokes), and when the sum is made up, the calculation proves 
itself. The multiplying rod that A aron invented is not in use in this country 
In London they use it onthe ‘ Serpentine.” 





London Punch.—People prate about the humor of the ‘‘ London Punch.” 
We do also ; and when it tickles us, it is enough to ‘create a soul under the 
ribs of death!” We think thata “ Punch” under the ribs is anything but a 
joke! 

Foreign Twaddle.—Having received several packets lately. in the absence of 
steam, we give rome foreign gas: it is not ‘‘ exhilarating” in the slightest 
degree. 

We notice that at Miss Fawcit’s engagement at Glasgow, the “audience 
was overflowing :"’ luckily they had a Faucit! At the same time, “ the or- 
chestra was ¢urned into stalls.” We hope it ran off! 

Three per cents rose on the 11th, and so did the Queen. 
very interesting, and so is Albert's. 

Sir Hudson Lowe has left a memoir of his times. 
concerned, a very “* Lowe affair.” 

An Eoglish company has gone to China with a charter allowing them a mo- 
nopoly in the business of condensing the steam of tea. It is expected a lerge 
proportion of their capital will ‘go up the spout.” 

‘‘ Free trade ” is the ‘* watchword in London.” 
‘free trade,’’ he’s put in the watch-house. 

Punch has had a relapse, owing to later news about the Pennsylvanian Bonds. 
Sydney Smith is better, but not half good erough yet to be a minister. 

Lord Queue, the celebrated billiard player, hag shot his “ game keeper,” | 6- 
cause he inter‘ered with his preserves—some stewed quinces. 

Late intelligence from Paris states that the Prince de Joinville and the Duke 
de Ne-mours are bow-legged. This we believe to be true, for La Presse states 
that when the Grand Deputation of the Chamber of Peers was received by the 
K ng, these Princes ‘ stood around the throne.”’ 

A new wallet, with a considerable ren¢ in it, has been presented by Espartero 
to O'Connell. The repealers sre already learning to “ walk Spanish.” 

Queen Victoria, who was set up about five years ago by the English people, 
has been upset by her coachman. Th. wheels of the carriage have been 
*jynched,” and the driver transported for life, 

The order (referred to by us lately) to strike a special Jury in O’Connell’s 
case, has resulted in the striking off sixty-three jurors. 

Mrs. Wood, the vocalist, has lately had a palpitation of the heart, caused ty 
seeirg one of the priests she knew at the convent. The consulting physician 
ordered the valve of the heart to be closed, but at late dates it was still open. 
Spring has much advanced in London, by reason of a heavy importation of 
artificial flowers. 

Dickens has a new work in press, devoted to the interests of female shirt- 
makers. The public’can judge from its title whence he gleaned his materials, 
Toe book is called * The Common Sewers of the Metropolis.” In getting up 
the work, it is said he was aided by a rake. 

Nicholas of Russia has ordered 10,000,000 tons of ice from the Neva to be 
exported to Greece, to cool it off. The Queen of Denmark has subscribed for 
the *: Trebla Gazeite,”’ but she hasn’t paid for it. 





Her condition is 


So far as Napoleon was 


As soon as a poor devil says 





mu At the Whig Convention held here the other day, a broker, who was a 
delegate, was asked what he thought of Clay's prospects. He replied that first, 
he didn’t know, and secondly, he did'nt care. ‘ Nut care ?’* said the querist, 
“and you a delegate of this dignified and important body ?" ‘Even so,”’ said 
the broker. ‘ The legislature has reduced the rate of ‘‘ Convention-al interest ” 
since I was elected delegate, to 8 per ceut., and it isn’t worth the trouble to lay 
out political, or any other capital, for that rate.” The other fellow, who was a 
cantankerous Whig, then ‘‘ drew on the broker at sight,” and bunged up both 
his eyes. 
u> Three editors have lately got married in this State 
sent to the type foundry for “small caps.” 





Orders have been 


7 We have a pathetic petition from the * Society for “‘ A-meal-iorating the 
Condition of Corn-dodzers” in North Carolina. Under our * 2Ist Rule,” 
which provides that we have nothing to do with meal in any shape, the petition 
lies on our table. As soon as we can hire a couple of ‘‘ bullies,” we shall en- 
deavor to get the propriety of rescinding this rule debated 2 /a Congress Hall ! 





7 We onderstand that ** Acorn,” who left this city with his gall in a per- 
fect state, is about to give the N. Y. “ Spirit” an ink-ling of his adventures. 
Cricket.—We have received a neatly printed sheet issued by the New Yor« 
Cricket Cuve containing the laws of the game, and other matters of inte- 
rest to cricketers. The estimation in which this association is held by our citi- 
zens augment our confidence in the liberal principles on which it is based. Its 
debut during the approaching season will undoubtedly be a source of satisfacé 
tion to the members and their friends. From the many rumors we have heard 
conceruing matches and other excitements, by right appertaining to a cricket 
field, the whole city seems innoculated with a legitimate cricket-fever. In 
the establishment of this young club, the leading aim appears to-be a desire to 
spread the attractions of the ‘‘noble game” before our native York«rs, and 
thus far their roll of members shows the efforts of its founders eminently suc- 
cessful. ; 
A Letter of Introduction.—‘' Tuk Bow” arrived here a few days ago, and 
rashed with desperate haste to our lodgings at the Astor, before sutirise, 
with the following letter on “a matter of life and death,” as he supposed :— 
Boston, March 1, 1844. 
My dear P.,—The bearer is a particular friend of mine, and that’s enough 
for youto know. He’s not used to the ways and allurements of a city life, and 
is perfectly harmless among the ‘“‘gentle sex’! He leaves behind him many 
‘‘hot” friends! My dear boy, for our’s and his country’s sake, take good care 
of the verdant but honest lad, while in your city. ‘* He knows himself’ by no 
o:her name under the sun, than ‘‘ THe Botp”! and to that he always answers, 
provided you propose to “ stand something”!!! 
Yours truly, 











Acorn. 





BILLIARDS. 
Boston, March 1, 1844. 


Dear Sir,—I observe in your valuable paper of the 27:h, an article taken 
from ** Bell’s Life in London,’ in relation to a great match at Billiards, which 
recently came offat Brighton, England. At nearly the end of the article, I 
perceive a note of admiration is used after these words, ‘‘ making in the last 
break a run of 25 points !” 

Now I don’t know how the running off of 25 points may be looked upon in 
England, but in this country we don’t consider that a man plays at all, if he 
can't run off from 40 to 50 points, by carroms and hazards, occasionally. [was 
@ witness, a short time since, of a match played by two of our citizens, for 
amusement, no money bet. The game played was the English Three Ball 
Gamo, and one of the parties made im Ais last preak a run of Ninety odd 
points. This, in my opinion, deserves a note of admiration, but I won’t put it 
there, because somebody else may differ and relate something taller. 

Yours, respectfully, Op Norra. 
P.S.—They do say here that the man who cut off those game cocks’ heads 
will have “ to suffer some.” 








Written for the “‘ Spirit of the Times.” 


A NEW TOWN IN ARKANSAS. 


BY CONCORDIA. 








Some years ago during the rage for speculation, it was no unusual thing for 
the pencil, in sketching the topography of any new town, to make all crooked 
piace straight, and rough spots smooth and plain; all was made beautiful to 
the eye, and every sense of taste was gratified as the delighted beholder, with 
intent gaze, stood fixed before the promised seats of future greatness, which 
with glowing language were described as surpassing, beyond al! dreams of com- 
parison, all existing cities, towns, or villages. It was our lot, when the fever 
raged fiercest, to realise to the full the truthfulness of those brilliant picturinzs 
of fancy ; to dream of the reality, and to gaze upon its rade and unformed in- 
ception ; for it was but the semblance of a thought we looked on, when we 
beheld the new, delightful, end eligible town of Belleair, situated upon the 
Arkansas river, about so many “ miles from the mouth, and contiguous to the 
most fertile region of the Strate, and the healthiest part of the Union ; situated 
high and commanding, where the coal breeze constantly fanned the fevered 
brow, and the sun-shine ever beaming clear, glows from the heart. Thus in 
glowing words and flowery language, ran the advertisement, which told of 
other divine and sundry felicities too numerous to mention. 

We had driven fast and far; there were four of us penned up in a small 
stege coach, cramped and confined, in a space smaller than nature fitted us to 
occupy; a morning’s ride—hot, dusty, and most disagreeable—was followed 
by a severe thunder gust, and drenching shower, in which we reached the fer- 
ry that was to corvey us to the promised land : the town of Belleuir, far famed 
and most widely known and spoken of through the region. ‘‘ Won’t we go it 
in the way of a big rest!” said a big Kentuckian. ‘I'll julepize with @ ven- 
geance,” said one of the Orleans gentry. ‘I'll make the whiskey slide!” 
said Yazoo, an interesting individual not unknown te fame, and claiming a 
‘‘clearing”’ in the then new purchage of Mississippi. We listened to their 
bright dreams of bliss, as we stole a sly glance towards the opposite shore, and 

we smiled quietly as the ferryman, upon being asked where the town was, re- 
plied— 

“ Close by, stranger ; don't fret. I reckon IU shew you jush sich another 

town as aint to be seen every day.” éf 

There was something sarcastic, a dash of insinuated sourness abort the fel- 

low's speech that lent us new light, and again we smiled. 

The river was crossed, and our stage bogged in most gallant style. 

“Come,” said one of the company, “ Let's walk to the town and send hands 
down to extricate the stage and horses.” 

“ Aye! aye! do as you choose, gents,” said our sour Charon, as his tongue 
protroded out of his dexter cheek some inch or so, while his left thumb rested 
on his nose, and the other digits of his hand performed various fife-playing 
movements, most indicative of @ non-comatibus return for the promised start 


afier hands. , : . P 
We took in an instant, and took occasion to ingratiate ourselves into the 








I> We see by the papers that a man named Leak has shot a negro in Ten- 
nessee, and is a fugitive from justice. ‘ Trebla” particularly requests the pe- 
lice to stop that Leak when they see it renning! 





good graces of this uncouth specimen of the back-woods waterman, and while 
our companions trudged manfully through mud knee-deep for a mile, to attain 
a point three hundred yards distant, we most philosophically seated ourself 
upon a stump, and unfolded the ferryman. Said he “ Stranger, ss all hum- 
bug! This country is all humbug! B— is allhumbug! Every thing 





US The new entertainment at the American Theatre, caliec the ‘“ Beauty 
and the Beast,” has been successfully represented by the clerk of a dry goods’ 
store in Chartres-street. The ladies call Aim “a beauty,” but his whiskers 
and mustaches desote the beast. i 





. . ny , . , ' 
puns, we should be Jike our friend ‘ Tom,” owin’ wherever we went . 


about here aint like nothing no where else, and soitsall humbug. There aint 
no town here—nothin but a log cabin that Dick Swike built cause the folks 
what own the new town give him a lot to start the town. Dick, poor fellow, 
is got a wife and three children, and he cou!dn’t live no where else, and so he 








4 ial 


thought he might’s well stand a 
and maybe, stranger, if it amt 
know where the next 18% tha! 8 
- Phie was cold comfort for 
led farjiand felt ae if @ fens 
sirelytoward the towty on AP Pe 
tier of streets, and on an old gum stump, some ten t 
whitewashed board on which was scrawled with cha) + Broa 
wae onnecessary for usto look for the “ Parx’—it was sround i 
We entered the solitary cabin of the city which should in some future day ri- 
ya! the oft-told glories of Old Troy, and make Venice pale, and startle with 
wonder and surprise the pigmy ports of modern times. We entered and be- 
held on an upturned wash-tub ovr Orleannois’, with arms folded, and doleful 
gaze fixed upon the -puncheon floor. entuck was fuming, and cursing 
moet violently the outrageous impostors who hed attempted to pass this place 
off, as anything of a place. Yazoo commenced cavorting about the way the 







slung” if the proprietors of B—— should not be lynched for thos * taking in” 
us four interesting strangers. “‘ Why,” said he, ** I’ve walked all about the 
house, and they haint got even a speck of bran, and the cow has run off, and 
a weasel killed the last chicken last night, and the whiskey barrel is empty, 
and the only thing I have seed is about a half-a-barrel of eoap-grease : hat 
do you think of that, boys! Soap-grease, 1 say, soap-grease! will you have 
it fried, biled, briled, roasted, or stewed ! or will you take it friccaseed with a 
few corncobs? It is the only chance, and we'l! have to stand it, boys As for 
me, I’}t take mine raw, and—and pitch it out of the window !” and away went 
the barrel of soap grease ae Dick entered his castle. 

He opened his budget of complaint and misfortune with the comfortable as- 
surance that our stage could not be extricated before the fullowing morning ; 
then unfolded his own miseries ; tuld us ** whar he was from, what brought 
him thar, why he staid, why he couldn’t get away, his prospects, the sickness 
of bis family, the death of hie chickens, the loss of his cow, the support of 
himself, wife, and four children, during periods of scarcity,” and talked about 
the ** ager and fever.” 

'Twasa ar of blues poor Dick heaped upon us, and he, poor fellow, 
fren. the speechless astonishment with which we listened to the tale, he thought 
we feasted on it; on and or. he went, misfortune on misfortune piled he upon 
vs, until finally Kentuck broke the charm by asking— 

** Why don’t you lie down and die, old fellow ?” 

Good nature and true earnestness seemed breathing in the question, while 
Kentuck’s eye glistened and his features glowed with that benignant bikliancy 
which tells that the heart within feéls conscious of the commission of an act 
of good. So supremely ridiculous was the scene, so mal-apropos the implied 
advice, that the balance of our crowd yelled a loud laugh, Yazoo leading the 
cry. Dick retired to supermiend the grassing of our two horses, and shortly 
afterwards his wife entered bearing under each arm a yellow-haired urchin, 
while the balance of the interesting family hung to her dress, screaming, squal- 
ling, and kicking most noisily, un-angelic music, awful to the ear, and stunning 
to every sense and feeling. 

“ Well!” exclaimed this specimen of 
"spose men, as how you want some supper?” 

* Yes!” we replied most voraciously and veraciously, for it was, as Yazoo 
ssid, a *‘nateral truth, that we were as hungry as a pack of Indian dogs,” an{ 
they, reader, are fed, feasted, and fattened upon hunger, and "tis sau some- 
times grow sleek with gaunt famine—i. e., they die from sheer want, aud swell 
when dead. 

* Well, ’spose we aint got nothin?” 

“Ol” replied we, with a bland concilietory smile—one of our wiuning 
ees or Big smiles—* we can do tolerably well upon anything rather than 
pothing. 

*‘ Stra-a-nger, you've travelled ’fure today—you are Np to we poor folks’ 
waeys—you’ve bin in the Fujin country, and know a thing or two.” 

Her sallow complexion assumed for an instant a long-forgotten hve, her lips 
parted, she smiled, and her eyes glistened with pleasure, as we replied by thank- 
ing her for the compliment, and directed her thoughts to the future giories of 
Belleair. Zt was her hobby, and upon this streak as they say in Obio, she was 
a perfect mono maniac. She talked, fumed, raved, screeched, and became a 
demon, not of destruction but of enterprise and improvement—took us from 
our seat on a three-legged settle, and made us travel through mud and water 
almost knee-deep that we might be made acquainted with the splendid site of 
Belleair. Streets, alleys, lanes, and squares were pointed out : Hames from 
every city, and all lands were scattered round this skeleton village, thick as 
the liquid mud which floated, streaked, or stood in pools on every hand. We 
ventured to the house, and the dame said in nanomeat phrase— 

“Men, I'll feed you. Sit down—be at bome—make yourselves com/fort- 
able.” (2) 

Picture to yourself, reader, a twelve-foot unbarked log cabin, built of the 
greenest sort of pecan—two beds occupying one half the reom—an uncouth 
bureau, the remnant of some forgotten time of prosperity, half the drawers 
without handles, and the rude veneering in patches peeled from its face —a tri- 
angular piece of what was once a shaving glass, occupying its top, together 
with sundry and divers other ‘‘ small doings,” tawdry as the most perverted 
taste could pine for. One third of the opposite side of this Tremont, Astor, 
Barnum’s, Gaut, or St. Cuarves of Beliesir, was taken up by an extensively- 
laid-out, but unfinished fire-place, whose upper story admitted rain by the 
buckets-full, and gusts furious as the highly-concentrated North west could 
send. Over the usval place occupied by the mantel-piece, hung a roughiy- 
stocked rifle, upon a coupie cf pegs protruding from the wall; wash tubs in 
al) imaginable positio..s, puts, kettles, stew pans, mutilate! fire dogs,’ p'ggins 
and bowls, were scattered most pic:uresquely about various portions of the 
roum, while at intervals, above this medley of misery and discomfort, peered 
severally the heads of ** Kentuck,” “* Yazoc,” and Orsleans, (or as he was fami- 
jiarly called by Kentuck—* Polly Bouze”) and our humble self, plain Bob. In 
the rude, familiar, and expressive parlance of the region, “the dame hustled 
about most awfully” from the corner drawing a few g'azed half-gallon bowls, 
the requisite number of plates, a couple of knives, and two single pronged 
forks. Long and patiently watched we her busy bustling efforts to show off 
her smal! stock of industry, for she seemed to act upon the belief that the big- 
ger the shew the be ter the meal. Coffee was eventually made just outside 
the door, and a huge corn pone baked with tolerable judgment, save that it 

was rather * aaft’” when done. On the table ard in its centre, the very spot 
for display, stood a broken tumb’e filled with a black liquid substance resem- 
bling the soap grease so ruthlessly destroyed by Yazov. He looked upon it 
with stolen glances, while the busy notes and movements of preparation of the 
dame were in progress, and with that remarkable idiosyncracy which some- 
times troubles the mind, his whole attention became riveted on the darkly 
filed tumbler ; he was fascinated, and it was to him as the serpent eye to the 
charmed bird. It was a spectre enduwed with talismanic powers—'twas the 
ghost of the soap grease! and bitterly did Yazoo rue the hour when fortune 
temp'ed him to destroy the tub, 

‘*Men, come to supper,” was the uncouth pkrase which bade us to the feast ; 
and we were soon seated on tubs, seitles, and blocks, around the board. The 
deme poured full to the brim the haif-gallon bow! with the brown liquor wh ch 
filled tae coffee pot; mn colur, body, and taste it resembled, as we found by fu 
ture trial, the un sweetened washing of half grown Irish potatoes. We turned 
and with our most gentle tone requested her to give us but about the quantity 
necessary to fill a common sized cup. ‘ For,” said we, “‘ unless under ex- 
traordinary circumstances, we never drink more than that quantity of strong 
coffee.” She replied to our remark by a smile compounded of pity and con- 
tempt, and filled to the brim the bowl, observing, ‘‘ Suranger, you don’t know 
what coffee is.” And, with truth, we covfessed our ignorance of the particular 
variety before us: it was a strange compound of bitterness—washy, and most 
unpalatable; and to cap the climax, to fill to the highest top sparkle the half 
gallon of disgust before us, the Ganymede of Belleair observed, ‘* We aint got 
no sweetnin’, men, ‘less you sweeten your coffee with that wild honey in the 
tumbler.” Yazoo breathed free at this announcement, and he was “ himself 
again,” and Richard like, prepared for furious fray, dived into the compone, and 
quafied with Leviathan capacity from the bow! of bitterness. The dose was too 
much for us; we went through the form of eating as a matter of necessity, 
stayed old uature with a few crumbs of pone, raised with studied care the coffee 
bow!, and sipped but sufficieat to moisten our tongue. Supper was finished, 
and we rested on the spectral feast. * Yazoo,” with ruda wit, speaking of the 
delicate flavor of that salmon, and “ Kentuck ” replying by some witty remark 
as to the peculiarity of the ham, its utter absence! while ‘* Orleans,” moody, 
discontented, aod ** very much disgust,’’ as a French friend of ours says when 
subjected to anything disagreeable, sat as we have seen an owl of forlornand 
autiquated appearance perched in the gloomiest recess of the gloomiest glen. 

A change came o’er the spirit of the scene ; D.ck, our worthy landlord, en- 
tered and threw upon the hearth a “lighted light’ood,” or pine-kuot, as the 
cheudelier of Belleair’s St. Charles. He looked around moodily upon our 
crowd, and with wondesing gaze scanned the festa! board, until his eyes rested 
upon our unfortunate bowl. ‘* Who,” asked he with vengeful tone, and flashing 
eye, and quivering limb, and lip compressed, “ who dida’t drink that coffee 2” 
Lifting bis slouched het from his head, and dashing it like a glove of mailed 
koight in old chivalric times upon the floor—‘: Who didn't drink that coffee ? 
Te!! me, wife,” in a Forrest-like whisper—“ tell me who!” ; 

One of them men,” replied she, in that tone of suppressed discontent we 
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and the tree-top: and darkened shades of the dense forest took shape of castle, 
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allcity like. An instant, and the dream was past, and ste:n reality stared us 
with skeleton feature, as Kentuck observed to the infernal city builder, ‘* Stran- 
ger, will you shew me my room *” * You can lay your pre-emption just wherever 
you like, stranger. Here’s two beds—me and my family calkelate on occupy- 
ing one, two of you the other, and the balance of you can float on the floor ;”’ 
and truly was it a floating affair, for the rain continued and increased, aud inde- 
pendent of that soothing sound its dripping produced at times upon the worn 
or wearied, we were blessed with its veritable presence, streaming, as it did, in 
no gentle flow through various apertures of the roof; it would form pools for 
an instant, and then course in mimic rivers along the puncheons. The ‘* Old 
Father of Waters,” the beautiful Onio, the muddy Arkansas, the quiet Thames, 
the dark-rolling Danube, the Ganges, and Afric’s headless, mouthless stream, 
undescribed N:ger : all, all were before, and around, and about us in miniature : 
cascades sk pe and fountains spouted, Niagara, Montmorenci,—the lakes of 
Old England, and Lagunes of Venice, and tiords of Norway in infant revelry 
played, sported, or slept beneath our every glance. 

Bright, reader, think ye, was the prospect for repose. Kentuck and Yazoo 
** floated ” the vaeant bed; our business habits had induced us to throw fur- 
tive glances of enquiry toward that bed, and we gloried in not being victimised ; 
it is useless to descrive its varied population, for ge..eration on generation of 
different sizes, degrees, and races of the vermin family had ‘ squatted,” end 
then built permanent settlements, given birth to families, reared them, and 
theu died, leaving hundreds of hungry, living, crawling biting representatives 
for each of the handful which formed the first ‘*settlement ’—a myriad horde 
of pigmy monsters, in their sphere Jeviathans, of might and power, and moet 
proue to phlebotomising all of human kind who dared invade their ‘* homes and 
firesides.”” ‘* Orleaus”’ and ourself, with an eye to the nature of our floating 
grent, and with matchless skill in the line of un-civil engineering. spread our- 
selves jeintly and collectively upon a bear skin and blanket, located rs 
ually with the building in order to shy the big leaks, but to little effect ; for our 
first doze was interrupied by a hunch from * Osleans,”’ who proposed a remova 
of our bedding about one foot farther north, as anew leak had opened ites 
youthful N agara upon his feet. We accommodated ourself to his proposal, 
aud lo! we were half drowned, from another which had opeuved with fierce flow 
directly upon our face. Again we floated with like success, and again, and 
again ; whereupon, leaving * Orleans” to battle with the fluvial element, we 
vacated our pre-emption, and rossted on a couple of chairs; this in half an 
hour proved fatiguing, and we groped back to our watery lair. Again we took 
the chair, and again the floor, tous alternating, taking the discomforts of each 
position in broken dose, like most unpleasant medicine, until the grey dawn 
peeped through the open cabin chinks, and the rain rested foratime. We 
were comfortable for a time, when we were aroused by a shriek from “ Ken 
tuck,’’ and the loud, death-threatening, and thrilling war-whoop of * Yazoo,” 
who hed been partially educated amongst the Choctaws. ‘** Kentuck ’’ would, in 
hs half-dreamy sleep, order a charge, while ‘* Yazoo,” skilled in wood-craft 
and Indian tactics, Jirec'ed his imaginary command to take to the trees, as the 
only means of escape or protection from the murderous fire dealt amongst them 
by the enemy dreamed of as human, but felt most tangibly and touchingly 
amid their slumbers. 

’Twas a rich scene, and altheugh weary and sumewhat worn, we enjoyed it 
to the full, quit our blanket and walked the floor, watching the mareeuvres of 
the sufferers, until the broad day with its full flashings of light broke their trou- 
bled slumbers. 

Over own position and that of our companion Orleans, upon first awaking, 
was Of itself a touch of the supremely ridiculuus—for, owing to the peculiar 
topography of the puncheon flocr, but a single position could be occupied by 
either of us—-a departure iu the slightest degree from this, would throw us 
amcngst the young mountains and tal! peaks, or deep vallies,which covered the 
face—uot of the country, but the floor ;—as our eye opened a young biped of 
the Chanticleer family was roosting comfortably upon one of us, while on the 
breast of the other lay a huge specimen of the “Felis Catus,” the biggest 
specimen of the ‘* tom cats” of the region. Our companions here aroused and 
without waiting an instant for any thing more in the eating line, we wet to 
work to extricate our stage, and as if freed from a miserable nightmare, we 
shook the mud of Belleair from the soles of our feet and departed, most tho- 
roughly determined never again to trust vurselves within the limits of a new 
town, and particulatly one destined to be a place. 

Our landlord with the coolest nonchalance, and an air of conscious pride at 
having served us well—drew upon our pockets most liberally, exacting three 
times the ordinary charge. 

The bubbles of '37 burst, and Belleair the biggest, burst with them—a dila- 
pidated log cabin marks this spot of inteuded greatness, and no human being 
lives witain tea miles of the future Troy,—Dick and his interesting family 
migra‘ed yet farther West, aud ’\is possible we may aga‘n in our wild rambles 
stir them up at some future day. 

The lone log Cabin of Belleair—stands a melancholy memento of departed 
greatness—for there was greatness, in and around the place; greatuess of 
thought in the belief that it should become a place, greatness it the enterprise, 
exhibited by the master minds of the owners and builders up of the incipient 
metropolis. They had planned causeways of miles through the low swamp 
surmounting it—impassable sloughs were made most passable on the paper 
p'a’—half a dozen railroads in their mad dreaming could centre no where else— 
the noble stream upon whose banks it grew up, flourished and faded,— was 
made in-navigable by their s'range course of reasoning—the free airs of heaven 
were, here, in this wet nurse of disease, made by them wondrous free—freer 
—balmier, and more salubrious ;—all was fairy land, glowing with loveliness 
and light, and in fine it was boasted of as the very p'ace from whence Adam 
and Eve were driven for that disobediesce, whose nelancholy results are even 
in this very effort so strongly.exemplified. 

The shrill cry of the bittern, the screech of the dark night bird, and hissing 
of reptiles now fill the charmed air with music most horrible ;—and when the 
sunlight rests upon its fens, even then in the broad glare of the bright light 
sadness sits supreme around it, white the huge mutterings of the alligator 
calling to her youngling brood, ere variec only by the softer cadences of the 
frog family whose metropolis Belleair has become. 

Heav.ng a sigh to its departed greatness when two years since we looked 
again upon it, we left its vicinity with a shudder—and fancy ere many hours 
brought with the dreams of that departed glory, the quivering symptoms of 
Dick’s inseparable companion, the “ shaking ager.” 








THE FORTUNE. 


Whitten for the “ Sp:rit of the Times.” 





At the bottom of a cup of tea 
Once a lady said, 

My fortune lying hidden there, 
Could easily be read. 

She watched the leaves as carefully, 
At each and all the rounds ; 

As if she had a legal claim, 
And mortgage on the grounds. 


To try my luck in China—now 
Had ne’er my fancy smitten ; 

I asked if we had better not 
Just geta lief from Britain. 

Said she—‘* You very soon will be 
Upon the heaving ocean, 

‘Rocked in the cradle of the deep'— 
I hope you'll ike the motion ! 

“When landed safe on England’s shores, 
You'll meet a lady fair ; 

Deceit and danger in her smile, 
And in her waving hair. 

For if you tie her charms to you— 
Now an assorted lot— 

You’il think she never had them—2r 
You’ve got them in a knot! 


‘* Her air will raise a breeze, and then 
Suill further ‘ come to blows ;’ 
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To burst your fancy’s bubble. 

“ Her tiny foot will larger seem— 
A marriage oft love stiflee— 

And you'll discover soon enough, 
She doesn’t stand on trifles. 

Her grace of every move that now, 
With raptured eyes yuu follow ; 


Wou’t add a single blessing then 
To what you'll have to swallow. 


‘To get your duck, may cost you dear, 
But that will not begin ; 

With dressing it—to save the ‘sauce,’ 
You'll catch it in the ‘ tin.’ 

The milliners’ and hatters’ bills, 
A fund of money wasting ; 

While not a turn, except on you, 
She’ll ever do at basting. 


* You'll wish your treasure where it can’t 
Corrupt by moth or rust ; 
And ’stead of manufactured gold, 
You'd rather have the dust. 
The picture’s not a happy one, 
Then shun all galling traces ; 
Or, like a badly-harnessed nag, 
You'll show it 1n your paces.” 








A PHILADELPHIA DINNER. 


Written for the Spirit of the Times. 





The only notable event that has occurred in the “ drab-colored city” since 
my arrival here is this dinner, and, to give you a full and accurate account of 
it, must hasten while the dishes sre yet fresh in my memory. 

THE DRAMATIS PERSONE 

were our host—a German and English gentleman—two Europeanized Ameri- 
cans—addicted all to good living, and, some of them conversant with the best 
dinners of the best Parisian and London houses. The conception of this din. 
ner is due to a well merited abuse of the weather. The dwellings were indis- 
tinct in the vapour, and gusts of rain and wind howled through the chimaeys, 
and pelted the windows with a dull and pattering sleet. Nothing so improves 
one’s convivial qualities as a bad climate ! 

German—" If for consolation one had but a dinner!” But alas! a rare 
mortal, almost a miracle, is a Cook. 

Englishman—* Ah, my good svu! ! 
bion ?” 

German—*“ Or one of those feasts of the Gode at the Rocher?” 

Englishman—*“ The Spartans were brave, said Alcibiades ; no wonder! look 
at their dinners !” 

German—" It was au indigestion, no doubt, that won the Americans their 
battle ef New Orleans.”’ 

American—“ Gentlemen, to judge of the dinner or Cook, from the hurried 
aud extempore meals of a Restaurant, or the daily routine of an Ordinary, is 
unfair. Inno country is its cookery submitted to this criterion. A Cook is a 
rare mortal in all countries—a few ouly, “cherished of the Gods,’’ have this 
quality infused !” 

And thus the Americans, bless them! were bullied into a dinner—a dinner, 
too, in all the forms and niceties, and nothing the worse for the admixture of 
national vanity—lI, for one, recant with penitence—I underrated the Republic. 

The number was siz—the most desirable of all numbers. The room, retired 
and small; inspiring a feeling of seclusion, compactness and sociability—of a 
right temperature—heat invariable—and judiciously lighted. The table was 
circular, the appropriate shape for a small party—in a liberal sense, ‘‘a socia! 
circle.” Inthe dinner, nothing of the essential was sacrificed to display, te 
tinselled superfluity. Each leading dish came with its natural adjuncts, and 
glowing and steaming from the kitchen furnaces. There was no abstraction of 
mind by a multitude of dishes—they came in each for its exclusive and undi- 
vided admiration ; each sceming better than its predecessor. Nething obtrud- 
ed—nothing waited for—nothing snatched. All was order in the service, yet 
uo show or demonstration of order. It was the “sweet neglect” the poets 
talk of * better than the aduiteries of art.” But I will not longer detain you 
from a sight of the bill of fare. Here it is :— 


One of those lobster nights at the Al- 


lst. Potage de purée de Gibicr. 

2nd. Basse Rayée, 2 la Chambord, garnie de Timballes, de truffes, cham- 
pignons, et financiér de quenelles de p. isson, regnons et crétes. 

3d. Colellets d’ Agneau, piqués, aux petits pois. 

4th. Epigramme de Ris de veau, sauce tomate. 

5th. Aiguillettes de Canards sauvages, dla Perigueuz. 

6th. Sauté de perdrix, au supréme. 

7th. Terrines de filets de Liévre, a la Bellevue. 


8th. Chapon, truffee 
Macédoine de Léegumes 


Epinards a la Créme. 
9th. Beignets de Blancmanger, 
Soufflée de fécule de pommes de terre, 
Bombe glacée au Curacoa, 
Gelée d’ Oranges, renversce. 
10¢h. Almonds, Grapes, Walnuts, Oranges, Raisons. 


COMMENTARY. 

Ist Course.—Esau, or any one else, would have been inveigled of his birth- 
rigtt by this soup—so gently emollieut—so flavorous and without satiating, just 
quickening ‘‘the edge of delicate desire.” It was the purée of all soups, including 
Cleopatra’s seasoned with her ear-rings. 

2nv Course.—A Rock, ‘ At the great deluge,” says the author of the Physio- 
logie du Gout, ‘‘ which destroyed all things else, fish were spared, and not 
enly spared, but so mournful a dispensation for other animals, must have been 
for them a holiday enjoyment; which special immunity, he thinks, should alone 
recommend fish to our profound and unqualified respect.’ In determining 
their respectability, this Rock No 2, was assuredly entitled toa very distin- 
guished pre-eminence. I knew there was a difference between man and men— 
between woman and woman—but the immense difference between fish, had not 
before entered my imagination. ’ 

3p Course.—And what, after all, was the Rock fish, with its infinite merits 
to the Lamb Cutlets, with their natural sauce, the young pea? Cicero, Fa- 
bius, Lentulus and several other distinguished Romans got their names from this 
vegetable—Peas. 

4ru Coorsr.—Sweet-bread epigrammatically! Martial’s Epigrams I have 
read, and admired most of them, but henceforth shall reserve my admiration 
for the Epigramme de Ris de veau, sauce tomate. 

5ru Course —One cannot be too grateful to ¢his pair of Wild Ducks, which 
came, perhaps, from the ends of the earth to have their aiguillettes barbacued 
at Sanderson’s Franklin House, on this occasion. They were the best ducks 
of the best dinner ever given in the New World. I cannot omit to mention in 
connection with this dish, Mons. Pelletier, the modest, and talented artist, te 
whom we are chiefly indebted for the enjoyments of this dinner, every dish of 
which does him infinite honor, but no one so much so as this Cunard Sauvages 
a la Perigueuz. 

6TH 77H AND 8ru.—It is the partridge and rabbity season, and both were ia 
their fullest excellence and plumpness—and lest came the Capon, truffled. It 
came last, appropriately, and left upon the mind its full and pathetic impression. 
It was one of those Capons tha: live in the memory—like one of those kisces 
of which the heart never gets well! 

A simple reference to the Bill is enough to say of the dessert—of the un- 
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too, sc light they refused to lie on the plate. : byes 

The fifteen minutes between each course were passed imperceptibly with 
wine and conversation—the Claret—the Steinwein, and Champagne, so pre- 
eminently goo’, that the Madeira and Sherry (1759) came bowing in and 
apologizing as if obtruding into company above their rank. 

We rose next morning fresh vegetated, without mignin, and without regret. 
Well was it for thee, St. Anthony, this dinner was not of the number of thy 
temptations. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 11, 1844. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA TURF. 


BY DR. JOHN B. IRVING, 











When we commenced the publication of our History of the South Carolina 
Turf, in the Rambler some months back, we thought we should have been en- 
abled to find sufficient room for it, to have completed it by this time. But so 
great has been the assistance we have received in contributions from our nume- 
rous friends and correspondents, that we have been disappointed in this ex- 

ectation—indeed we may say, we have hardly got into the subject yet. This 

eing the case, in order that we may publish something appropriate to the 
present season, and possibly amuse our fair friends, as the Jockey Cius Batt 
takes place to-morrow night, we have concluded to pass over the intervening 
matter for the present, and publish this morning our description of one of 
those agreeable reunions of the beauty of the city and ‘the bloods” of the 
town, and which constitutes a chapter in our History of the Turf. Many of 
the characters introduced in our sketch will be readily recognized. 


A NEW CHAPTER IN DOGGEREL OF DIABLE BOITEVX. 
1841, 

‘“‘ Asmodeus, my friend,” said Diable Boiteux, 

Since I know that you want something pleasant to do, 

Pray get yourself ready—prepare for a flight— 

We'll take thro’ the city, a circuit to night ; 

You shall see something more of the beautiful faces, 

This morn ng we saw enjoying the races; 

Aud that we together may see one and all, 

We'll forthwith repair to the Jockey Crus Bat! 
Having put on their best, the curious pair 

To the scene of enchantment duly repair. 

As soon as they enter'd—struck dumb with delight 

Asmodeus look'd round, amaz‘d at the sight 

As briefly the Devil his notice did call 

To what would amuse him in the course of the Ball ! 
‘* Signor,” said the Devil, the first that you see, 

Is the President, Colonel Thomas Pinckney ! 

Higher up inthe room, see, yoader he goes, 

Is the Vice-President, his name is James Rose, 

A very good fellow, as all the world knows! 

On the rest of the club I need not now dwell, 

There is Irving, and Murray, and Will Ravenel, 

And Carson, Legare, and John S. Ashe, too, 

And Hampton, and Trapman, “all men good and true.’’ 

With strangers distinguish’d a room you may fill, 

From Europe there’s Percival, Baron de Tuyll; 

And there is “ big Porier”—in his calling at hone— 

Not ‘ big with the fate of a Cato or Rome,” 

But as it more happily chimes with these rhymes, 

Big with * The Spirit of these Sporting Times !”’* 
As thus Le Diaole these brief comments made, 

The music struck up for a grand promenade, 

So pressing their way by squeezes and nudges, 

Thro’ the crowd, they sat down on a bench with the Judges. t 
‘Here are all of the Judges,” cried the Devil, save one, 

For he being so much a lover of fun 

Aside on occasions his dignity laid us 

That he may indulge in a joke with the ladies : 

In short, he has got what very few can, 

The credit of being a great ladies’ man. 

See yonder he stands on the nicely chalk’d floor, 

And has by the arm “a grave Senator ;” 

Prompted alike by the same mind und taste 

You see they are ogling each pretty waist, 

And beautiful person that passes them by, 

With such a peculiar cut of the eye; 

For fear you shou!d think they have both lost their wits, 

I must tell you, to-night they are almost in fits 

Whenever they hear the rustle of flounces © 

And 


* * * * * 


All such vagaries we'll think of no more, 

Let’s turn to the ladies, worthy Signor ; 

The different belles, that we'll now espy 

To the crowd, I’{I point out to you as they pass by, 
Then keep a sharp look out, good Asmodeus ; : 
Black eyes and blue eyes, will I know play the deuce 
With your heart; but of all in the room, I do think, 
You'll admire none more, than a lady in pink,t 

She not only has beauty, but rare ta!ents, too, 

See, here she approaches—her name’s P****** ! 
Some think ber quite perfect—even divine— 
Aslam a Devil, she ne’er can be mine, 

So if you will only behave yourself right, 

I'll get you presented in the course of the night, 
And whilst you are trying her feelings to bother, 
Jj] take a turn ’round and chat with her mother ; 
She’s very amusing I do assure you— 

She’s now by the fire-place, just there befure you— 
She ts, you may notice, like all the rest 

Of the ladies here present, very well drest ! 

At present, she’s talking to Higham you see, 

But svon as she catches a sly glimpse of me, 

Mark, how she’ll turn from him, for the Devil, to no man 
Is second in small talk, and pleasing a woman! 


* é * * * 


Look, Signor, look! oh do you remark her, _ 

That bright creature there—why man, that’s Miss P—— 

All her good qualities I canaot tell— 

She’s lately from BdSton, a very great belle— 

She’s prettily form’d ag vou see, and so airy — 

She might doin a Tableau for a beautiful Fairy ; 

Besides other things, she has humor withal, 

A very good thing for a Jockey Club Ball— 

So well bred—so witty—so chatty—and gay— 

S weetly with her does the time pass away. — 

But her hand, if so lucky you be just to win it 

For a waltz or quadrille, you’re sure in a minute 

To bring down upon you the envy of all 

Who in vain sought that honor for the Jockey Club Ball! 
Respecting this lady, there’s a certain on dit, 

In confidence now I tell it to thee, 

Her offers of marriage are so very plenty, 

She has had in the last month no less than twenty. 

Almost on an average—one of a day— 

Which keeps her so busy turning suitors away, 

Her mother bas found it the easier plan 

To hire for ber a scribe of a man, 

Who has nothing throughout the whole day to do 

Than to answer for her eech neat billet-doux ; 

For fear you shoald shortly be one of the ruck 

In this very quarter to try your own lack, 

Remember the notice hung over her door, 

‘Offers at twelve—and answers at —g § 

I see, O Asmodeus, you are at a loss — a 
To know the next lady; why, that is Miss C****. 
In one sense an Angel, for she went from hence, 
And but lately came back to us from Providence !\ 
As music I know you greatly admire 
Her voice, like a voice in the heavenly choir 
Is harmony’s self, her tones are so sweet . 

To hear her I’m sure you'd esteem it a treat. 
* * * * * 





* W. T. Porter, editor of the “ Spirit of the Times” in New York. 

t The Judges were — . oae a a gupta 

1 Miss P. had on a very handsome pin . ’ 

6 The writer of tiis ceamanante such “ a placard” to be hung up. 
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In justice o’erlook that pooner 
At the head of the room—looking so well 
She might pass very weil for a very young belle, 
Just come out, her cap for the first time to set, 
So sparingly Time has pass’d over her yet! 
To night she chaperones (she’s just shown them to me,) 
Two as sparkling young creatures as you'd wish to see, 
In the brightest saloon with credit they'd show. 
They're lately from France—their name is T * * * * * 
One reason I like them to you I must tell, 
’Tis because they both valtz so develish well ; 
See the younger approaches, valizing round here 
With a motion so fawn like and air debonnaire. 
*Tis hard I should thiok for the beaux to resist her! 
In the very next couple follows her sister : 
Look at her well, I am certain that you 
Will at once be reminded of Byron’s Dudu— 
Her form nicely rounded—countenarce meek— 
A light in her eye, and a rose on her cheek ;— 
In short, she has all the good points to impart 
The idea of her having an excellent heart !— 
Tn relation to this, I've a notion that’s new, 
Tho’ strange I sincerely believe it is true, 
That a woman that’s thin, may sometimes be sulky, 
But the good humor'd ones, are sure to be bulky !— 
* * * a * 
But worthy of note in the room here beside, 
Is pretty Miss L * * * *, and her sister a bride 
Just married last week to a worthy young factor! 
Turn your head round—see Power, the actor, 
He has just made his entree—dizen'd all over, 
He looks as if rigg’d for the part of young Rover 
In the play of ** Wild Oats’”—so drest to the Death !— 
Now turu back again, and admire Miss H * * * * 
That charming young person leaning upon 
The arm of a stranger, young Singleton, 
Intelligent—pleasing—vastly refined— 
With the stores at command of a well tutor’d mind, 
Miss H * * * is a lady all must admire, 
Worthy the blood of her excellent sire ! 
I never have heard her in converse but once, 
But that was enough for me, being no dunce, 
To form the opinion I here have exprest, 
That in mind she can safely compare with the best ! 
Now, if you were not such a terrible rake, 
I'd like to present you to pretty Miss B * * * *, 
So artless and winning, sce yonder she dances : 
The lady, also, that this way advances 
With so sweet a smile and modest a mien, 
Such as in every lady well bred may be seen 
Is another among the great number of those 
To either of which, you’d do welito propose :— 
And now, I presume without further parley 
Her name you would know: friends call her H——, 
But Q * * * * js her surname—her father 1’m sure, man, 
You've often heard of that exceilent foreman 
Who as oft’ as he sat as the head of a jury, 
With a due sense of justice—devoid of all fury, 
The docket, that session he ne’er fail'd to fill : 
Ev'ry indictment he mark’d ‘a true bill !” 
* * * * * 


But Signor, there’s no use in pointing out all, 

The beauties around you, at this elegant bail. 
Enough you have seen to engage your whole heart, 
Or else I would show you Miss B * * * and Miss C * * * 
Look which way you will, you cant be at a loss 
For beautiful objects,—there stands Miss P * * * *, 
A lovelier creature no where can be seen, 
So pretty her person—so modest her mien— 
Look not at her long whilst engag’d in the dance, 
Your senses she will so completely entrance, 
You'll have eyes for no other, and eo your delight 
Will be cnt short of half its enjoyment to-night. 

* * * x * 
Asmodeus look’d on with arelish most keen, 
A rapturous glance in his eye might be seen— 
His feelings, indeed, were hard to disguise, 
He long’d for a pair at least of two eyes, 
To see all the sweet ones tohis view pointed out, 
Whirling and twistiog in the waltz ‘round about. 
At length he exclaim’d, ‘‘I cannot pretend — 
For this treat to tnank you, my excellent friend, 
It has been a great one—I cannor half tell 
In my bosom the feelings that now sweetly swell— 
The enjoyment’s de liciuus—one drawback there is— 
The pleasure’s too brief—but as so is all bliss, 
Let me hope that the goed luck tome may be meted, 
Ev'ry year when the Jockey Club Ball is repeated, 
To find myself bere ’mong the beaut:ful faces 
That always in Charleston, add such charm to the races! 





| Miss C. lived at that time in Providence—Rhode Island. 


Sam Suick’s Estimate or Marr-ace.— They said marrying was fun— 
great fun tobe sure. When I wasasingle man the world wagged about well 
enough. It wasjustlike aa omnibus, Iwasa passenger, paid my levy and 
hadn't moreto dothan tositdown, and care nota button for any thing . 
S’posing the o mnibus got upset, well I walks off, and leaves the man to pick 
up the pieces. But then, I takesa wife and be hanged to me, il’s all very well 
for the while; but plaguey like owning an upset omnibus, Whatdid I get 
by it? How much fun? Why, a jawing old woman and these squallers. 
Mighty different from courting. Instead of ‘ yes my duck,’ ‘ no my dear, 

‘ as you please honey,’ and ‘ when you like lovely,’ like what it was In court- 
ing time, it’s a reglar row. Sour looks and cold ae ena yo and ta- 
ble cloths badly off for soap, always darning and mending, and nothing ever 
darned or mended. If it wasn’t that I am particular sober, I’d be inclined to 
drink. My house ain’t my own, I belong to four people besides myself—the 
old woman and three children. I’m a partnership concern, andso many 
have got their fingersin that I must burst up. I'll break, and sign over the 
trade to you.” . 

“ You're My Patsoner.”—Decidedly the best joke we have heard for some 
time past, was played off upon a constable in the western part of this — 
He started out to arrest a person who had often evaded pursuit, but w . 
he was informed was at that time engaged in a neighboring corn field. The 
constable, wishing totake him by surprise, took the roundabout seneien, 
scaling the barns,sheds and fences, until opposite, when apenas mee 
he crawled stealthily along and at last pounced upon his victim, clenching 
him firmly round the waist, exclaiming, “‘ You’re my prisoner. geen is 
his mortification, when upon a more minute inspection, his prisoner prove 


to be a scarecrow. 
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MATCH PLAYED AT THE CARLTON HOUSE BETWEEN MESSRS. S———N AND 8———~Y. 
FIFTH GAME. . 
oo White (S——n). | Black (S——-y). White (S——n) 
Tc * “4 same : 19 KttoQB4 KRtoK 
2K BwQB4 same 20 KittoQR5 QBPIl 
3QBP1 K Kt toB3 21 Kttakes Kt P QtoKt3ch. 
4KKttoB3 QPIl({a) 22 Kt covers P takes P 
5QP2 P takes P 23 KtoR2 R takes Kt (e) 
6 P takes P B checks 24 RtakesR P takes P 
7QBtoQ2 B takes B 25 RwQB8 » ard 
8 QKttakesB QBto K3 26 R takes R Q takes 
9 Bi0Q3 B to K Ki 5 (2) 27 BtoQ Kt5(f) Qtoher Kt 
10KRP1 BtoKR4 28 RtoQB BiKB4 
11 QRtoB Castles 29 Qw B7 Q takes Q 
12 Castles Q Kt toB3 30 R takes Q K Kt P2 
13 QtoQR4(c) Bto Kt3 31 Rtakes P Ktto Kt 6 
144QP1 QKttoK4 32 QRP2 K P1 
15 Kt takes Kt P takes Kt 33 RtoK7 B to Kt 3 
16 KBP2 P takes P 34 QRP1 Ko Bis) 
17 QRtoB3(d) KKttoR4 35 Rto K sq ch.—and ultimately wins. 
18 QtoB2 QRtwoB 





(a) White might here take K P with Kt ; the position would then, however, 
become rather dangerous to both parties. : ° 
(b) It certainly appears to us that this Bishop is wasting moves, but walking 








only exercise. ‘ 
(c) The Queen nere seems, at first sight, rather out of play, but it will be 


seen that although far away, she hae still the interests of her subjects in her 
mind. 


(d) We suppose the Pawa will keep. 


(e) Iu the excitement of attack, White seems rather te forget the weak-points 


of his own game. 
(f) If Black were now to waste his energies in defensive play he would lose 
the game, but there is nothing like “counter irritation.” At each move he 
now threatens his adversary with check-mate. ' > 
(g) At least this is a lost move, but play how he will he cannot save the 
game. 





SIXTH GAME. 


White (S——n). Black (S——y). } Wbne (S——n). Black (S——y) 
1KP2 same 23K RtoK2 Q Kt to B 4 ¢c) 
2K BrQB4 same 24Q:u0QB2  QRteakes KR 
3KKioKB3QP1 25 Q takes R Kt toQ Kt 6 
4KRPI1 same 26 QtwK7(d) KRteo B2 
5QBP1 K KttoK B3 27Q:i0oK R4 K to Kt sq 

6 QP2 P takes P 28 QRto K B to Kr 

7 P retakes K BtoQ Ki 3 29 KitoK 5 B takes Kt 
8QK toB3 QBP1 30 R takes B Qi0Q2 
9QRP2 Cas'les 31 Qu B4 R to B sq 

10 Castles K Ki takes P(a) | 32 Qto K3 KBPtl 

11 Kttakes Kt QPIl 33 QtoK4 K BPI 

12 K BtoQ3 P takes Kt 34 RtoK7 Q~wKB4 
13 Btakes P QBwKkKs3 35 Q takes Q R retakes 
4K BwQB2 QBwQ4 36QP1 Rto Kr4 

15 Q toher3 K BP2 37 QP 1 R takes P ch. 
16 K BtoQK:3 KitoK R2 38 Kto B KtoB 

17 Btekes B Q retakes 39 B takes P ch. R takes B 

1I8 QBwQ2 Q RP 1(8) 40 R takes R K to his #q. (e) 
19 QRP1 KBwQR2 41 RtakesQKit P Kt takes Q RP 
20 Q Broits 3 Q KrtoQ2 42RtoQKr6 Ki toQB5 
21 QRwQ QRwK 43 R takes R P KtoQ2 

22 KRioK QRwK5 44 Rto R 7ch. and wine. 





(a) By this mode of play, Black weakens his adversary’s centre, without loss 
to himself. 

(b) This Pawn is pushed to make room for the Bishop, in preference to aban- 
doning his present diagonal, when attacked by his adversary’s Pawn. 

(c) Should Wnite now take Knight with Pawn, he would lose a Rook in 
exchange. 


_ (d) The manner in which White now commences and carries on the attack 
is well worthy of the close examination of young players. 
(e) If the King now takes the Rook, he is too late to stop Pawn. 





We ere favored with the following game, just played between M. M. Hampe 
and J.owenthal, two of the first players in Vienna. Mr. L. had the move. 


1 K P two K P two 22 Qw QR 4th QR P two 

2K BPtwo P takes P 23 Q takes R P QRwK 

3 K Kt to B3d K K: Ptwo 24 QRtoQ Kt K B to Q (a) 
4K RPtwo K Kt P one 25 QwQR 4th B to K R 6th 
5 K Krto K 5th K R P two 26 KtoB P takes P 
6K BioQB4h RtoR 2d 27 Kttakes P Q takes P 

7 QP two Q Fone 28 Kt, ch. K to Q 2d 

8 K Kt to Q 3d P to K B 6:h 29 Q:0Q B 2d B takes Kt, ch. 
9 P takes P K Kt P one 30 K takes B Q takes QB 
10 KKttoK B4th K Bto K 2d 31 Bch. R in 

11 K Ktto Kt 2d Q B P one 32 QRwQ K to his 2d 
12 K BtoQ 31 K R to Kt 2d 33 Ke ch. K home 

13 QBtoK Bah QBtK 3d 34 Q to her 3d B to B 2d 
14 Q Kt to Q 2d Q to Q Kt 3d 35 Brakes R P takes B. 
15 QBto K 3d Q to Q R4th 36 Q Rito K K to B 2d 
16 QB P one Q Kt to Q2i 37 Rio K 4th Q to K B 3d 
17 Qto Q B2d Castles 38 KRto K K P one 

Is Q Ki Ptwo Q to Q B2d 39 K B P advances (>) R to Kt 4th 
19 Q BP one QP one 40 Rtakes P B takes R 
20 Q BP one Q Kt home 41 RtakesB Q to K Kt 3d(c) 
21 Bio K Bath @ to Q 2d 





(a) The style of thing so far has been very heavy. 

(2) The attack now goes well. First player has a fine position. 

(c) Here M. Lowenthal checked with Kuight, and after some uninteresting 
moves lost the game. By pushing K B P at this point, it appears he might 
have won M. Alexandre, the veteran chess professor, has just returned from 
a chess tour through Germany, and has given us several other games for pub- 
lication. It is interesting to compare games played by acknowledged first-rate 
players. M. Lowenthal plays even with the celebrated M. Szen. 

Bell’s Life, Jan. 21. 








THE DUMMY. 


A LEGEND OF LINCOLNSHIRE. 


It was in the January of 18—, when, having passed in safety the perils of 
‘Great Go,”’ I determined to put in practice a pet scheme of making a shoot- 
ing excursion into the wildest part of the fen country: there, at least, my me- 
mory would be able to discharge with all reasonable speed her confuse cargo of 
Latin, Greek, history, algebra, arithmetic, moral philosophy, mechanics, hy- 
drostatics, pneumatics, optics, and sundry other ticks which oppressed it. Ac- 
cordingly, packing up half a dozen shirts, and as many pounds of “ Pigou and 
Wilkes’ best canister,” I took my place, one clear frosty night, on the box of 
the Holbeach mail. On we sped some ten miles along a dull, dead road ; then 
came a tree, then a bridge, then a rattling and jolting over the stones of a dir- 
ty, dreary town ; then a turnpike, then ten dull miles more, and another tree, 
another bridge, another jolting, another dreary town, and so on, till at daybreak 
we found ourselves in the neighbourhood of Wisbeach. Here it was necessa- 
ry to engage a fly to convey me to the place of my destination, a lonely village, 
about fourteen or fifteen miles distant. I found , however of much higher 
pretensions, and of far greater extent than I had anticipated, and, to say the 
truth, felt half inclined to quarrel with it for its- gentility. The public -build- 
ings were numerous, comprising a church, two dissenting chapels, the stocks, a 
pond, and a very comfortable commercial inn; to which may be added a red- 

rick house, belonging to the attorney, and a white-stuccoed house, the abode 
of the surgeon. 

There was, indeed, little room for choice as regarded lodging, and at “ The 
Chequers,”’ the inn aforesaid, my carpet-bag was pitched. Here the first couple 
of days passed away cheerily enough. The weather was fine, the birds abun- 
dant, and mine host’s fare undeniable. On the third morning, a louring sky 
gave promise of a regular wet day, which promise was most exactly observed, 
and the rain came down in torrents. For some time I endeavoured to pursue 
the sport, till my gun, having exhibited many symptoms of reluctance, at length 
positively declined to go off at all. Nothing, then, remained but for me to do 
so, and make the best of my way back to what the classic Robins would term 
my ‘dulce domum.” What, however, with the violence of the storm, which 
beat mercilessly in my face, the increasing darkness, and my imperfect know- 
ledge of the country, it was soon pretty clear that I had lost my bearings, and 
it was near ten at night ere, drenched, chilled, and wearied, I reached the out- 
skirts of the village. ‘The Chequers’’ was, of course, situated as near as 
might be in the centre ; and stumbling on, now up to my knees in mud, now 
breaking my shins against some heap of rubbish, I gained the churchyard, 
through which a shorter pathway led to the inn in question. 

The church itself, though much dilapidated, and even shorn of its fair pro- 
portions, as was indicated by the ruined walls around, was a a picturesque 
and a noble building of the — but really, having the fear of Camden Societies, 
and the like, before my eyes, I am afraid to say of what century or what style. 
Enough, it abounded with windows, pointed arches, lofty buttresses, hideous 
corbels, and other grotesque carving. Whence the materials came, or how 
they were conveyed thither, no one could pretend to say; the erection was 
commonly attributed to the agency of the devil or the monks, and probably one 
or other had a hand in the transaction. 

As for myself, I was at that moment far too discomfited either to speculate 
on its origin or admire its beauties, even had the latter been visible, but, never- 
theless, could not help being struck, as its dim outline stood forth against the 
gloomy sky, with a light, a pale bluish flame proceeding apparently from one of 
the windows. I paused—and, but that my curiosity was as thoroughly damped 
as my powder, should have forthwith made farther examination ; a piercing gust 
of wind, however, decided the matter, and hurried me forward. On looking 
again, the light had disappeared, and [ thought no more of the matter till, en- 
cased in a dry suit, comforted by a capital supper, and seated in front of a glo- 
rious fire, I mentioned the circumstance in the travellers’ room. 

The company therein assembled consisted of four individuals besides my- 
self. A stout, cheerful old gentleman, with a bald head and pigtail, smoked 
his pipe on one side of the huge grate. He was a man evidently of active ha- 
bits, and kept bustling in his chair, poking the fire upon scientific principles, ex- 
plaining them the while, and snuffing the candles with a decision that quite 
startled one ; his manners and appearance were above the common run of far- 
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an, aol to exclude him from the fraternity of bagmen. A 
ee ee t, and he might have been the vicar,—a little less philoso- 

hical, and he would have for the attorney ; as it was, he could but be 
ae village apothecary. His vis-a-vis was a commercial traveller, in the wine 
and spirit line, a jovial, red-faced, white-teethed, apepleetio leaking poe. and 
and spiriy weil acquainted with the practical part of his craft. ‘The landiord, 
a me aan man, both meek and sleek, who said little, but whose ever-vary- 
ion was a sofficieut index of his thoughts, sat apart from the circle, 


and 


| ‘watched with manifest uneasiness the many unprovoked pokings and snuf- 
fings inflicted by the doctor. A young gentleman, with a sporting air, in @ 


striped shirt, shooting-jacket, and Wellington boots, who turned out to be an 
attorney’s clerk, po “sanien — to bestow much notice and patronage 
upon my humble self, " j 

Pon na casually mentioning the iitaaaenes that had attracted my attention 
in the churchyard, a sudden silence fell upon all. The medical man hastily 
laid down the snuffers, as if were unpleasantly warm; the landlord and 
my young Mecenas looked tely in my face, the one with an incredulous, 
the other with an —— gaze ; the traveller alone remained undisturbed, and 
appeared to regard t tableau with much inward merriment. 

Capital!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ What ! are they at it again, eh !—a long game, 
upon my honour.” 

“ Who are at it, and what isit they are at?” said I, as confused ideas of 
lead-stealers, body-snatchers, and church-rebbers in general suggested them- 
selves. 

“Oh, ask Mr. Evans,” was the reply. 
that story in his presence.” 

I looked inquiringly at the apothecary ; he shook his head. 

“The story, sir,” said he, “ which Mr. Baggs alludes to, though well known 
here, is yet one I am by no means fond of relating. It is too sad, too strange, 
and perhaps a little too long, for mixed company.”’ 

On such a night, with such a blazing fire, and such a bow! of steaming punch 
before us, a tale “ o’er true”’ was a luxury not to be let slip. Perswasions, en- 
treaties, were lavished upon Mr. Evans, and at length, although with some 
signs of reluctance, he thus began : 

“It is now nearly forty years ago since I first commenced practice in this 
lively part of the country. In those days I was possessed of little save a small 
floating capital invested in drugs, the necessary instruments of surgery, and a 
wife,—the last as necessary an article, perhaps, as any to a man of my profes- 
sion. A very hard life we led of it at first, and it was not without much ddo, 
and many strugglings, that we contrived to keep up cheerful looks and decent 
appearances. The population was at that time thin, and scarcely humanized ; 
it was even reported that they were born with webbed feet ; I do not vouch for 
the fact. Indeed, it was very rarely I had an opportunity of judging how they 
were born ; for such was their heathenish ignorance, that a few barbarous re- 
ceipts, handed down from Shem, Ham, or Japhet, together with an implicit re- 
liance upon the powers of nature, sufficed for them in every emergency ; and 
it was long ere they could be induced to have recourse to professional advice, 
and submit to be physicked like rational and christian people. 

“Tt was with no little surprise, then, that, one winter’s night, as I was on 
the point of retiring to the arms of Morpheus and Mrs. Evans,! received a 
summons to atiend a strange lady, who had just arrived at The Black Lion, 
and who was prevented by sudden indisposition from pursuing her journcy. 

“* A lady at The Black Lion,’ quoth I, buttoning on my greatcoat, in a state 
of extreme bewilderment. 

«Quite a lady, sir,—quite young and alone, one servant, and coach-and- 
four, sir,’ was the reply. 

“Such a thing had not occurred within the memory of man. Our country 
was rarely visited at all, save by the landlord’s agent, and an occasional com- 
mercial traveller; but a lady, attended, too, merely by a servant, it was well 
nigh incredible ; and, full of conjectures, I set forth to wait upon my new pa- 
tient. 

“The Black Lion was situated about half a mile from the village, or what 
was then the high road: you may have noticed its remains in your excursion 
to-day.” 

“ dia so,”’ replied I, interrupting the narrator ; “‘ the old sign-post drew me 
thither, in the hope of gaining shelter.” 

“ Sign-post, indeed!” replied the apothecary, with a shudder; “ God keep 
us from many such! The storm was never witnessed that would drive me to 
seek shelter there. But to proceed—spite of wind and wet, I made my way as 
rapidly as possible across the fen to the house in question. The fens in those 
days were fens indeed ; no drainage, no inclosures, no subsoil ploughs and Lin- 
colnshire short horns; the snipe, and the bittern, and the moorfow] had it all 
to themselves. Where you now ‘see corn waving and stock feeding, in those 
days not a living being, save those bred and born among the wilds, dared set 
foot. The paths across the morasses were few, and known to few, and rarely 
traversed, save in the pursuit of wild ducks and fen-birds. But of all the fre- 
quenters of that perilous region, Giles Roper, the landlord of the Black Lion, 
was held to be the most skilled andthe mast adventurous. He was a dead 
shot, and not thought to be over nice at what he pulled a trigger. Many and 
strange were the stories told of his exploits, but little of good was known of 
him ; and his house was the resort of sheep-stealers, piers, and especially 

of low gamblers, ruffians almost as desperate as himself. 


‘Such was the character of the man and the spot which I was about to 
visit, and it was not without feelings of sorrow and apprehension that I learnt 
that a lady, young, sick, apparently rich, and unprotected, save by an aged do- 
mestic, had been compelled to seek so doubtful an asylum. On reaching the 
house, I was ushered at once to the chamber of the sufferer. It was a mean 
apartment, low-roofed, not over-clean, and evidently ill suited to the rank of 
its present occupant. Costly garments were heaped on the ricketty chairs, and 
on the plain deal table stood a magnificent dressing-case, with an ebony cabi- 
net, curiously inlaid, and clasped with silver, by its side. I approached the 
bed, and, to my surprise, found the upper portion of the lady’s features con- 
cealed by a black silk mask ; the mouth alone was visible, the lips of which, 
bloodless and quivering, disclosed teeth perfect in shape and colour, but fast set 
in a paroxysm of pain. I gently opened the hand which lay clenched and ri- 
gid by her side. A single jewel sparkled on her finger; it was a diamond of 
marvellous size and brilliancy ; but, alas! no plain gold ring was to be seen. 
As the spasm passed, I begged to be allowed to remove the covering from her 
face ; it could but prove oppressive in her present state ; ‘twas vain. In a low, 
gentle, but decisive tone, she replied, ‘it might not be.’ 

‘‘ Here was evidently an affair of mighty mystery. The lady had doubtless 
geod reasons for guarding against recognition ; and, at all events, it was no 
part of mine to pry into her secret. Meanwhile, many and anxious were the 
inquiries of her grey-haired attendant as to the condition of his mistress. 


** Thanks! thanks!’ he exclaimed, raising his eyes to heaven, while the 
tears ran down his furrowed cheeks as I announced at length the birth of a fe- 
male infant, with the assurance that no present danger was to be feared either 
to mother or to child. For some days all went well; the lady. proud of her 
new treasure, was fast recovering strength; but the babe itself, weakly and 
sick, I felt from the first its days were numbered and few. It was even so; ere 
a fortnight had elapsed the young mother clasped her firstborn cold and lifeless 
to her besem. 

“ Well, sir, the pursuits of our profession are said to steel the heart, as well 

as nerve the hand, to ps SH the intellect, but to dull the sensibilities. It 
may be so, and it is well that it should be so ; but I was untempered then, and 
never can forget the effect produced on me by the tearless, noiseless agony of 
that bereaved one. All desires, all interests seemed to have forsaken her. 
The mask was laid aside; concealment or discovery affected her but little 
now ; and with her pale, lovely face shaded by locks of dark and dishevelled 
hair, she would sit for days without motion, without speech, but with a look of 
anguish and bewilderment on her brow that haunts me to this hour. 
_ “The child was at length removed ; calm it lay, and seemingly well content 
in its little coffin; then came the gush of tears and the burst of grief: then did 
the mother become fully and fearfully alive to her loss,—alive to the blow, but 
blind, poor creature ! to the blessing. 

“One evening, on entering the apartment, I found her just rising from her 
knees ; she was more composed, and better than I had yet seen her, and an- 
nounced her intention of taking her departure at the expiration of another day. 
She placed a most handsome present in my hands, and spoke in feeling terms 
of my kindness. 

_ “*T shall tax it,” she said, ‘yet further. You will accompany me to-morrow 
inm first, my last visit to the grave of my poor child?’ 

sail Hay ers oer” tk = pavanged that [ should call early on the mor- 
in. sft hand T Ta S about to take my leave she gently laid her 

“es tor,’ she said, looking sadly up into my face,‘ my sin has been great 
bot my sorrow has been grievous. I have Ase yale, taser My how 
earnestly !—for penta, and I dare hope I am forgiven.’ 

‘* Poor soul! I never heard her speak again. 

“On descending the stair, I found the landlord in the passage, apparently 
waitin my appearance. He motioned me into a small sanded room yclept 
The Parlour,” and significantly closed the door. There was an oily smile on 
his ruffian countenance, and an offensive familiarity in his demeanour, that made 
my gorge rise ; but it was not my cue to quarrel with the meanest of the neigh- 

bourhood, far less with a man so noted as Giles Roper; so I e’en lped a 
my indignation, and submitted to his noisome society as best I ps of 

* Here’s to ye, doctor,’ he commenced, ushing towards me a beaker of 

smoking ich,—the punch, by the way, at the Black Lion, I am bound in jus- 
tice to t, was fascinating,—‘ Here’s Juck ! broken bones, and a sickly sea- 


“« He knows: yobody ventures to tell 





a 


son ; but in the meantime, I hear I am to lose a lodger, and you a patient, eh, 


Mr. — Pinkaeename . - 
« * The lady, ied, ‘ rmitting, departs the day after to-morrow. 
“«Umph! well, I should be picky to py bor i uncharitable or ungentle- 
manlike ; but some folks, you know, are not quite so rich, or quite co beueit, 
perhaps, as other folks gives them credit for.’ 

“Well, Mr. Roper,’ said I, not precisely divining his drift, ‘ possibly they 
may not be—what then?’ 

“‘ «Oh, nothing—nothing,’ muttered the innkeeper. ‘I suppose,’ he added 
suddenly, ‘ you have got your fees all right ; but all I can say is, not a penny of 
my bill has paid yet—that’s fact!’ ‘The blood rushed to my face ; I ne- 
ver felt so inclined before or since to kick a man out of his own house, or, in- 
deed, out of any house. It was a luxury, however, not to be indulged, and I 
endeavoured to reply with composure, 

‘* “Tf you refer to my patient, sir, I beg you will understand that I have been 
remunerated richly, nobly.’ 

““*Oh! I never questioned the lady's liberality,’ interrupted my companion, 
changing his tone, ‘it was her means I took the liberty of doubting; we've 
none of us seen the colour of her gold as yet.’ 

“** You may make yourself easy on that point,’ replied I, rising to depart ; 
‘to my certain knowledge your visitor is as able, as I am sure you will find her 
— to satisfy every reasonable demand.’ 

‘* « She has money, then?’ asked Roper eagerly. 

“* As this may serve to prove,’ and I exhibited the rowleaux with which I 
had just been presented. 

‘** An expression of exultation, almost devilish in its character, passed over 
the man’s face as I spoke ; it was brief as the lightning, but inthe instant I 
saw my error, and inwardly cursed my folly in being trapped into such a dis- 
closure by so shallow a device. Roper evidently perceived my vexation, 
and observed, in a careless tone, as he took down an immense single-barelled 

un. 

“* Well, well; I only wish the thing that’s fair. Nobody can complain of 
my charges but the Sethe, doctor? If the young woman has lots of the 
rhino, why the devil send her luck with it; but I am bound for the wild moor 
fen, and, with your leave, will bear you company as far as the village ; we are 
off to-night on a fowling excursion.’ 

“ Now, albeit Mr. Giles Roper and his duck-gun were not exactly the com- 
panions I should have chosen on a dark evening, with a large sum of gold upon 
my person, still all fears on my own account were swallowed up in the con- 
cern I felt for the safety of his guest, and I was too well satisfied to learn that 
he must be absent from home till day-break, to quarrel with an extra quarter of 
an hour of his society. His glance, his conversation, the more I reflected upon 
them the more pregnant with evil they appeared, and I determined, that night 
once over, it should be my care that his guest did not pass another under the 
roof of The Biack Lion. 

‘« Early on the following morning I set forth, according to my promise, deep- 
ly impressed with the necessity of urging the invalid to accelerate her journey. 
It was needless ; her last journey on earth was ended. She lay dead in her 
bed. Those eyes, once so bright, and yet so soft, were glazed and starting 
from the sockets ; that pale and gentle face was swollen and discoloured ; her 
dark hair torn, and a broad livid mark, as of a man’s hand, stamped on her 
ivory neck. She, so young, so beautiful, lay there in that vile den, dead, 
murdered, with none but strangers to gather round, not a kindred tear to mois- 
ten her cold brow ; not a loving hand to cast a flower upon her grave. 

** You may have noticed at no great distance from the church-door a plain 
slab of white marble ; our kind old vicar caused it to be placed there; be- 
neath lie the fair stranger and her child. Pardon and cope be with them !” 

The old gentleman paused, and brushed away a tear that ran trickling down 
his nose. 

‘‘ But, surely,” said I, “the name and history of the murdered lady have 
since been brought to light ?” 

“ Never, sir; to this day both remain a mystery. The motive of her se- 
cresy must be obvious: it has been well maintained ; but one individual, who 
ere long must follow her to the dust, could divulge it. With that person it 
perishes for ever ”’ 

‘“‘ And that person,” said I abruptly, “ is yourself.’’ 

The old gentleman made no reply, but a shade of displeasure passed across 
his brow. Hastily stammering forth an apology, I inquired if no steps were 
taken to discover the perpetrators of the foul deed ! 

“You shall hear, sir,’’ resumed the apothecary. ‘ An inquiry, such as’ it 
was, was set on foot immediately ; but, to confess the truth, there was no one 
to pursve it with energy ; our vicar was too infirm; I myself too ignorant in 
such matters, and too poor; the country squires were for the most part too in- 
different or too distant ; and in those days our humble village was not blessed 
with the presence of a lawyer.” 

Here my patronizing young friend, the clerk, emitted a heavy cloud from 
his cheroot, shaking his head the while with a commiserating air, as much as 
tosay, “ Poor devils !”’ 

** From the evidence of two women who had been left in sole charge of the 
house,—the hostler having been sent to to arrange about post-horses, and 
the landlord being engaged with the fowling-party,—it appeared that no alarm 
had been heard during the night, but that on entering the fatal apartment on 
the morning, they had found it stripped of every valuable, and its occupant a 
corpse. ‘The marks of strangulation were fresh upon her person, and the finger 
of her left hand, from which the diamond-ring had been withdrawn, crushed, 
and bloody. An entrance appeared to have been effected through a scullery- 
door, one so ricketty and ill-secured that it would scarce have resisted the ef- 
forts of a child; thence access was easily gained to the remainder of the house. 
Suspicion at first naturally fell upon the lady's servant, the old man of whom I 
spoke, and who slept in an adjoining outbuilding. All search for him proved 
fruitless ; he was nowhere to be found. But it seemed scarcely possible that a 
person of his age, an evident stranger too to the country, should have been able 
to make his escape on foot, so successfully as to leave no trace behind what: 
ever ; it appeared far more probable that he had shared the fate of his unfortu- 
nate mistress. And now, spite of the alibi which he set up, supported by the 
testimony of two dissolute characters, named Marsh ; spite of the disappear- 
ance of the old man, whose guilt the landlord maintained to be manifest, pub- 
lic opinion gathered heavily round Giles Roper; so heavily, indeed, that al- 
though no direct evidence could be adduced, he, together with his two asso- 
ciates, found it advisable to quit the neighbourhood for a time. 


“ Meanwhile nothing further could be done, no clue could be discovered 
either to the missing servant or to the property which had been stolen; the 
body was accordingly buried in the spot I have mentioned, and the affair per- 
mitted to rest. 

‘“‘ About eleven months had elapsed, and people had well-nigh ceased to talk 
or think about the matter, when Mtr. Roper once more ventured to take up his 
residence at his old abode ; and it was reported about the same time that the 
two companions of his retirement had been seen lurking about the adjoining vil- 
lages. The Black Lion, however, was deserted ; bad as its former frequent- 
ers were, partly from a feeling of just horror, partly, perhaps, from superstition, 
they turned from the scene of bloodshed. and shunned the company of the re- 
puted murderer. About this time, too, in consequence of the drainage then 
being commenced, it was found necessary to turn the high-road into its present 
position, and the branded inn was left in its solitude. But one visitor was 
known to cross the threshold; the sexton. He was a strange old man that, 
and had exercised his calling beyond the memory of the oldest inhabitant of 
the parish. Ele lived alone, with the implements of his trade, and never seemed 
happy but when called upon to ply them. At the grave he was all glee and 
merriment ; singing and whistling at his work, and tossing up the heavy clay 
with an energy that had done credit to one in his prime. At other times he 
was moody and malicious in his manner; the children one and al! looked upon 
him as an evil being ; the women abused him, and the men contented them- 
selves with exchanging a passing salutation. His evenings had been for the 
most part spent in the bar of The Black Lion ; and then his eye would light 
up with a fierce and almost a fiendish interest as he pursued the course of the 
games of chance, of which the bar in question was commonly the scene. 

‘Such was the sole companion left Mr. Roper. Giles, however, was not a 
man particularly sensitive to indications of popular feeling. He stood his 
ground manfully ; smiled at averted looks, and resented open insults. His bold 
bearing in the course of time had, probably, borne down the resentment of more ( 
active enemies, and been accepted by the indifferent multitude as an evidence 
ofinnocence. The trial, however, was not allowed him. Before a month had 





man. Pursuing his customary sport one day in the fens, his gun burst in the 
firing, and the wretched being was brought maimed and senseless to his home. 
The effects were beyond measure frightful ; three fingers hung loosely by thé 
lacerated tendons from his right hand ; his left was shattered to the elbow : the 
lower jaw was fractured, we a piece of the broken metal had buried itself deep 
in the centre of his forehead. 

**On being informed of the accident, I once more, though not without a feel- 
ing of distaste and repugnance, hurried to the roadside inn; as I was ascend- 
ing the stairs I heard footsteps hastily pacing the room above, and at the same 
time the following somewhat remarkable words were audibly pronounced, in the 
harsh shrill voice of the sexton: ‘Cheer up, Giles Roper ; you will have fair 
play. We have sworn it on the book, Giles. Alive or dead, you will have fair 


“A groan fromthe dying man was the only reply. On my entering, the 
sexton seated himself, and relapsing into his habitual silence, watched the pro- 
ceeding with a contemptuous scowl. His miserable companion was far beyond 





elapsed from his return he was summoned to a sterner tribunal than that of | [ 











ach of human skill ; nothing remained but to dress his wounds, and ad. 

midheaor ak opiate. Having done s0, I departed. Giles Roper died that 
M ¢.2° 

we Non, sir,” interrupted the commercial gentleman, who had been gradual- 

ly wound up toa state of excitement quite c ing to witness,—*‘ now for the 


t i f the story.” 
extraordinary part of the s man died, and was buried. Abouta week 


Mr Evans es. “The mi tI turning from a visit to a 
jark, n ,» 1 Was re ¢ 
after the funeral, one see | igh The wind, laden with the leery 


tient who resided at a considerable distance. 
miasma of the fens, swept howling across the level ; at times a burst of sleet, 
sharp and sudden, would almost strike me from the saddle ; then the moon for 
an instant would be seen on high, stemming the rushing clouds; and then, 
again, the icy fog, in huge rolling masses closed around. My pony was well 
nigh up to her knees in mud and water, and, spite of my exertions, it was past 
twelve before I gained the village ; no sound save the melancholy moaning of 
the wind was to be heard in the deserted street. The good folks retired right 
early then. Dismounting,—for in so dark a night the road was dangerous,—I 
made my way along the narrow causeway, and on arriving at the church was 
startled by perceiving an appearance similar to that which attracted your at} 
tention to-night. A light was glimmering through the church-window. Feel- 
ing assured that no good could be working at such an hour, in such a place, I 
left my nag to find her way to the stable as best she might, and, leaping the 

low churchyard wall, approached the building. For a moment my heart failed 

me ; an indescribable sensation of awe came over me as I felt I was within a 

few yards of some dark and unhaliowed deed. The qualm passed in.an in- 

stant; the next my nerves were strung, and my pulse beat full and firm as 
ever. 

‘Tt was no hard matter for one young and active to raise himself by means 
of the buttress, and the uneven surface of the stone-work, to the level of the 
window in question. Merciful heavens! what a spectacle met my gaze as | 
did so! Forty years have passed since then, yet every feature of that fearful 
sight is fresh in my memory as though I looked upon it but yesterday. 

‘‘ You, sir, have examined the interior of our church, and could not fail to 
have remarked an antique tomb, that stands near tothe altar. It is the rest- 
ing-place of the founder of the pile. The good knight’s shield and banner stil! 
hang from the wall above. Round this tomb were four persons seated, en- 
gaged apparently at play. In three I recognised at once the sexton, and the 
two brothers Marsh ; the fourth was a corpse. Yes, there, in his grave-clothes, 
bound and bandaged, sat Giles Roper, the landlord of The Black Lion. There 
was a terror in that sheeted form, dragged from the charnel-house to join the 
impious revel, that might have appalled a stouter heart than mine The face, 
half hid by the rab | half lit by the ee emp, seemed, as the shadows 
flitted across its livid features, to waken into life, and vary its expression with 
the progress of the fearful game. 

‘* Before the dead man counters and cards were placed, and as his turn came 
round to play, the sexton regularly selected one of the latter from the parcel ; 
while from the ebony cabinet of the murdered lady, which stood, half emptied 
of its rich contents, on the centre of the slab, the victors drew their stakes at 
the conclusion of each deal. Of this party the sexton alone seemed to be at 
ease, and he grinned and chuckled as he swept up his double portion of the glit- 
tering coin, now chiding, now praising his ghastly partner as the luck ran with 
or against them. On asudden the stone which had hitherto supported my 
weight, slipped from its position, and with a vain attempt to save myself, shi- 
vering the window in the act, I fell heavily to the ground. The light was in- 
stantly extinguished, the players were evidently alarmed. Not a moment was 
to be lost. Bounding across the turf, I again leaped the fence, and ran at full 
speed towards the more respectable quarter of the village. 

‘Tn less than half an hour a body of the principal inhabitants were assembled, 
and, my story hurriedly told, we proceeded en masse to the desecrated church 
All was dark and still, and every portal barred. The blacksmith, however, by 
the vigorous application of a sledge-hammer, soon effected an entrance through 
a small door, which, opening into the belfry, communicated with the body of 
the building. Chancel, nave, and aisle, all were searched: pew and pulpit— 
all in vain. Nota corner, not a nook was left unexplored ; but no trace of the 
sacrilegious visitants was to be discovered. Already had my companions be- 
gun to wax discontented,and togrumble at being roused from their beds on such 
a bootless errand ; hints even were thrown out concerning stuck, horseponds, 
and similar instruments of popular and primitive justice. Confounded, and al- 
most inclined to doubt the evidence of my own senses, I leant hopelessly 
against the old tomb, when suddenly a something sparkling on the pavemen' 
caught my eye: it was the diamond ring !—the same I had seen on the finge 
of the fair stranger. 

“‘ Again the tide turned. ‘ To the sexton’s !’ shouted the blackstaith ; ‘ the 
old fox must have run to earth; we'll unkennel him yet.” And, shouldering 
his huge hammer, he struck off, followed by the whole crowd, towards a smal. 
cottage which was close at hand. The door was forced in a moment, and, spite 
of his curses and protestations, the wretched culprit was dragged from his bed, 
and placed under strict watch for the remainder of the night. As day broke, 
parties, armed with the readiest weapons they could procure, started off to 
scour the country round, and ere noon the two Marshes, bound and handcuffed, 
were brought in, having been found concealed ina neighbouring barn. The 
vault in which the landlord had been buried was next examined, and the cof- 
fin-lid found to be clumsily end imperfectly secured, the body itself betraying 
evident symptoms of recent disinterment. Still, spite of every endeavour, 10 
portion of the stolen property (the ring excepted) could be brought to light 
even the runners sent down from Bow Street were foiled. 


‘“‘ The prisoners, meanwhile, stoutly maintained their innocence, and doubt: 
began to be apprehended as to whether we could bring forward sufficient proofs 
to insure conviction. Under all circumstances, it was thought advisable to make 
overtures to the younger Marsh, whom we had reason to believe less deeply 
implicated than the others. After alittle decent hesitation, he consented to 
be admitted king's evidence, and it was from him we learned at last the full 
particulars of the mysterious transaction. 

‘‘It appeared that on the night of the murder Giles Roper, having quitted 
me, proceeded to join the two brothers and the sexton at the house of the lat- 
ter; thence, after waiting a sufficient time, the whole party returned to The 
Black Lion, and, leaving the Marshes to keep guard over the old servant, the 
landlord, followed by the sexton, entered the house, and made his way to the 
fatal chamber. Here, while the latter was employed in collecting the booty. 
Giles with an iron grasp seized the lady by the throat, and with his left hand 
pressed heavily on her mouth. So suddenly and so successfully was the move- 
ment executed, that not a cry escaped her :—a few convulsive struggles, and 
all was over 

The sexton was next despatched, together with the witness, to convey the 
spoil to a place of security,—no other than the antique tomb before mentioned, 
a large stone of which, though apparently firm as masonry could make it, 
opened readily to one who knew the secret. Meanwhile Roper and his accom- 
plice, with the old man, pinioned and blindfolded, behind them, drove off to the 
wild moor fen, and, having dragged their victim to the edge of one of those 
dark, deep pools, then so common in that district, fastened a bag of shot abou: 
his neck, and plunged him headlong in. Notwithstanding the ingenuity with 
which this fiendish scheme had been contrived, suspicion, as has been seen, at- 
tached so strongly to the real perpetrators, that they were obliged to fly for « 
time from its effects. Before they separated, they all bound themselves by an 
oath, too horrible to repeat, to meet on that day twelvemonth in the church, 
there to divide their ill-gotten wealth as chance might decide ; and, at the in- 
stigation of the sexton, they had on the appointed night dragged their dead 
companion from his grave, and compelled him to fulfil his share of the engage- 
ment. ‘The result of this meeting has been shown ; it remains but to add, that 
the lost treasure was found in its old hiding-place, and that the two murderers 
were condemned, executed, and gibbeted by the road-side, immediately oppo- 
site the scene of their foul crime. That gibbet, sir, was the sign-post you took 
notice of to-day.’ 

I shuddered at my mistake. ‘ But the light,” I exclaimed, after a sligh 
pause ; “ how do you connect the light I saw this evening with circumstances 
which occurred forty years ago?” 

‘* Ay,” exclaimed the commercial traveller, rubbing his hands with glee, 
“‘ the light—explain that to the gentleman.”’ 

The apothecary smiled. 

“The light,” said he, “that attracted your attention I take to have been one 
of the fen-fires—an ignis fatuus, so common in these marshy districts, and es- 
pecially frequent in places foul with the decay of animal and vegetable matter 
have seen many such in the very spot in question; and a little examination 
would probably have convinced you that it proceeded from the low grounds be- 
low the church, and not from the interior of the building. There is, however, 
a tradition current among the old ladies here, doubtless owing its origin to the 
very appearance we are speaking of, that on certain nights in the year (which 
they are, by the way, have never been very clearly determined) the phantoms 
of the three felons assemble round the old tomb, and with lamp lit, and cards 
shuffled and dealt, there await the coming of their pardoned accomplice to re- 
sume the game. Your vision will probably serve to corroborate the tale ; 10- 
deed, you are at liberty to apply to it which solution you deem fit.” 

‘“* Well,” I observed, at length, “ without calling “in a Jove to unravel my 
knot, your tale is of itself sufficiently full of wonders, and seems to speak to vs 
of the more than cemmon interference of an all-guiding Providence.”’ 

‘« Ay, sir, that does it,” replied the apothecary, in a graver tone ; “ it speaks 
to us of a never-closing Eye ; it speaks to us of that stern trath,—let man hide 
murder as he will, let Fim shroud it in the darkness, let him bury it in the grave, 





there is yet arevealing hand above,—muRpER WILL ovrT.” 
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— . aap ay 
Farmers’ aud Breeders’ Department. 
rhe best Deseription of Vegetables to cultivate for Stock-feeding 

i: was proposed and adopted by this meeting, (the Framlingham (England) 
Farmers Club) “ That it is desirable not to confine ourselves to a large growth 

‘ any one particular kind of root, but to grow a portion of each, so as to have 

» least a successsion of tarnips and beet.” T'o this a recommendation was ad- 
ied, “ That, as our success in farming depends so materially on keeping our 
and clean, it is prodent to limit the breadth of lend devoted to root crops, so 
ss to have a larger extentin fallow ; the farmer is thus enabled to do more to 
sure @ full crop, and to use the hoe with greater effect.” 

Artificial grasses standing next for discussion, the conversation this evening 
was entirely confined to roots— i.e, to beet, Swedes, common ternips, car- 
rots, and potatoes, 

The variableness of soils and seasons, and consequent risk of failure attend- 

g the cultivation of this species of food, when we confine ourselves to any par- 
cular kind ; the adaptation of the various kinds to different sorts of soils and 
stock ; and different periods of the year ; together with the supposed advantage 
accruing to the land by changing the description of p!ants grown upon it—were 

eld to be sufficient reasons for introducing as many varieties into our root crop 
s possible. Some idea of the proportions which it is prudent to grow of each 
nay be formed from the following comments upon their respective qualities. 

The common turnip was decided to be equal, if not superior, to any of the 
-oots when fresh, but highly objectionable when long removed from the ground ; 
:s succulence is soon lost by clamping, and decay quickly ensues ; it is expe- 

ent, therefore, so toregulate the quantity grown that it shall be consumed 

von after Christmas. Its coming so soon into use is sometimes a great con- 
enience ; there is besides another recommendation in its favor—it does not re- 

Lire to be sown early ; an opportunity is therefore given for fallowing previ- 

jal . 

A ‘on words were spoken on behalf of Scotch and pudding turnip for grazing 

orposes, but both were objected to—the first because, although acknowledged 
o be rich and sweet, it usually runs very small in this district ; the last were 
lable to injury from frost, on account of their star.ding so far out of the ground. 
Swedes were reported to be very valuable to the grazier, to succeed the common 

irnip ; and aconsiderable outlay for hay and corn may be saved by giving 
nem to horses early in spring. Pigs were likewise said to do remarkably well 
pon them, but our land is too heavy to produce good quality. They require 
be put in early, yet when too early are prone to mildew. They will not 
seep so long as beet, acd can be clamped on!y in small ridges. Once gentle 

.an thought they did not require to be sown very early if the land was dry. 
Snother mentioned the success he had had in grazing, by using linseed pulp 
vith them. 

Beet were highly extolled for the valuable property which they possess of 
eeping to a time of the year when all other food is scarce. It was stated that 

they are carefully covered and allawed to dry before being closed in, they 
vill even improve by keeping ; but they must not be stirred until wanted, as 

xposure to the airis very hurtful. No occupation, it was said, ought to be 
thout a portion of beet ; if the soil is not favorable, the recommendation noted 
the foregoing resolution should be acted upon. In comparing the value of 

.e three roots as articles of food, beet was allowed to stand first for all kinds of 
stock except young stock, and when given too freely to cows, Swedes occupy 
ne next place, and after them the common turnip ; but the choice, of course, 
aust be determined by the nature of the land. Light-colored beet had been 

jticed to be richer than red or purple, and the fact seems to be corroborated 

y the preference given to them by cattle; it was an equal matter of dispute, 
.owever, on both sides (and it shows the necessity of bringing such things to the 
es!), whether this gain in quality was equal to the inferior yield of yellow as 
mpared with red beet. Some members had observed a great difference in the 
comparative weight per acre ; others had tried both and seen none; whilst 
thers recommended the yellow globe as better fitted for our neighborhood. It 
was suggested that beet ought to be removed from the field soon after Michael - 
nas, and that they, as well as other roots, should be planted wider than is cus- 
mary. 

The principal arguments adduced against their cultivation were, the neces- 
sty for a deal of manure, the expense and trouble, their liability to fail, and their 
requiring to be planted early. ofits 

Observations were made respecting carrots similar to those occurring in our 
December report. 

As to potatoes, it appears our land is generally too Leavy to produce either 
santity or quality sufficient to answer: but lit tle wss therefore said about 
hem, 





The management of Swine. 
Swine being always supported in some measure with the refuse produce of 
che farm, there must of necessity be great difficulty in prescribing any specific 


rales for their management ; for the same reason, it is equally difficult to ar- 


oye atthe actual cost of keeping a pig upon @ farm, ur at the comparative ad- 
vantages which might attach to any systematic plan ; our remarks are conse- 
juently confined to such points as experience shows us are generally appli- 
cable. 

The first question to be answed is this, is it more profitable to the farmer to 
breed or to buy his pigs? Several members made calculations upon this head; 


showing that there is considerable advantage in breeding. It was resolved ac- 











cordingly, “That every 100 acres should be stocked with two breeding sows ; 
-bat these should be long, and the hog short ; that pains should be taken, if pos- 
sible, to regulate the time, so that the pigs fall conveniently for shack, and that 
they do not come in the depth of winter ; and thatthe sow is well kept whilst 
the pigs are upon her, soaked beans, barley-meal, and milk being suppl ied to 
her liberally, and increased in quantity as the pigs grow. At the end of six 
weeks the latter may be weaned, and a fortnight after this cut, care being ta- 
ken that they are fasted for twelve hours preceding the operation. From this 
period until they are shut up for fattening, it is right that they should be main 
cained in a thriving condition, first with soaked beans or barley-meal, and dairy 
waste or milk, till they are a quarter old; then give them the run of the bul- 
lock yard or the meadow, with from half a pint to a pint of corn per day during 
he winter, and tares, or green beans from the field, in the summer. For fat- 
ening, barley and peas, mixed and ground, were recommended with whey or 
milk, all given in limited but sufficient quantity at stated intervals. Soaked 
beans were believed by some to possess superior fattening properties. Lastly, 
au opinien was given that hogs cannot be profitably kept beyond fifteen months. 





Food of different Nations. 

We have been much interested by the examination of a Report made by Mr. 
Senior ef England, on the subject of provision fur the poor. It isthe result 
of an extensive observation, and wide correspondence. The following is given 
as the quality of food used by an agricultural laborer, having a wife and four 
children. AMERICA. : , 

New York.— Tea, coffee, wheat breed, meat twice a aay. ; 

Massachuse(ts—Poultry, meat or fish, with rye or Indian bread twice or thrice 
a cay. g 
Mexico—Maize prepared either in porridge or their cakes, and beans, with 
chile, a hot pepper of which they eat large quantities as seasoning. 

Carthagena.—Chiefly animal food. 

Venezuela.—Maize, vegetables, and fruit. 

Uruguay —Animal food. 

Hayti —Plantains, sweet potatoes, and other vegetables. 

EUROPE. 

Norway.—Herrings, oat meal porridge, potatoes, oat meal bred, bacon, and 
ealt beef perhaps twice a week. Brandy in general use, distilled from grain or 
potatoes. ‘ 

Sweden —In the south potatoes and salt fish; in the north porridge and 
rye bread. 

Russia —Rye bread, buckwheat, and sour kiout ; soup seasoned with salt 
end lard. 

Denmark.—Rye bread, inferior coffee, cheese and butter. 

Hanseatic Towns —Rye bread, potatoes, bacon seldom, porridge, cheap 

" Mecklenberg.—Good sound food, occasionally meat, beer. . 

Wurtemberg.— Pea soup, potatoes, rye bread, meat once or twice a week. 

Holland. —Rye, cheese, potatoes, beans and pork, buttermilk, meal soup, 
veer. 

Belwium.—Bread, potatoes, and milk. 


France. (Havre )—Bread, vegetables, cider, rarely meat, coffee and mo- 


asses. 
France. (Brittany )— Barley bread, potatoes, cabbages, Slbs., of pork 
weekly, 
France. (La Loire )—Bread and vegetables, bacon or other meat now and 
én. , 
France. (Bordeaux.)\—Rye bread, Indian corn, salt and butcher's meat 
rarely 


Piedmont.—No meat, a little wine, bread of maize and wheat flour. 
Portugal.—Salt fish, corn bread, vegetab'e soup with oil or lard. 
Greece —Cora or wheat bread, olives, pulse, salt fish and meat occasionally. 
European Turkey.—Bread, rice, greene, olives and onions, meat about once 
& week. 
Malte.—Millet soup, barley bread, cheese, herbs, when in employ ; ort of 
work, bread aad soup only. The same remarks apply to Sicily and Italy. 

















~~ Mr, Wallaee gives Whe Tollowing as the Weekly sysendiare eT STEERS lavor 
er in England, whose family consisted of himself, ome; and two children, ‘and 


whose wages were 9s, weekly, or about $2,25. 

Two pecks of oat meal, 1s.6). Five pecks of potatoes, 2s 1d. Milk, 1s. 
Loaf of bread, 6d. Half ounce of tea and half pound of sugar, 5d. 
bacon, 64. Fish, 6d. Coal, oil, soap, 1s $d. Tobacco, 34. Rent, Is. 

The food of the Irish laborer is mostly potatoes ; of the Scotch, oat and bar- 
ley bread, ard fish. 

The following singular facts -are stated in Mr. Chadwick's Report on the 
operation of the English Poor Laws. It shows a most perverted state of things 
in that country, one precisely the reverse of that which should exist ; and would 
it not be well to inquire in this country, whether the loafer and the pau per do 
not fare better than those who struggle to maintain their independence by hon- 
est industry? If so, we are approaching results not widely different from those 
that are bowing do-vn the population of the old world with taxation snd distress. 
In the form of substantial food, Mr. Chadwick states that ina week 


The transported thief receives,.............2.---.-eeee 330 oz 
The convicted thief " égauatee br 4eanahe enaede 239 
The suspected thief OE. deewacdeweeeouns a | | | 
The soldier ee etd étneniene sesh 168 
The able bodied pauper “ ........... cased, senate 151 
The independent laborer 6. cee ee ce eee ence 122 


This is reversing the law of nature and society, with a vengeance : and 
when @ government sanctions such flagrant wrongs, it may expect that men 
will steal and grow fat, rather than work and starve. The food of the laborer in 
this country is as well illustrated in the anecdote of the Baltimore apprentice, 
as by any thing we have met with. An apprentice complained to a magistrate 
that his master was starving him. ‘Indeed ; what does he give you to eat !” 
‘“* Why—why,” lisped the fellow, ‘nothing but bread, and potatoes, and beef, 
and mutton, and such like!’’ * Well, what would you have?” “ Why—why 
—flum pudding, and cakes, and roast turkey, and such like !” 





ROAD HORSES IN ENGLAND. 

We here give the first of a series of articles that are promised us by a friend 
now travelling in England, and although written with all the ease of a familiar 
letter, our readers will find them to abound in valuable observations on the 
agriculture of Great Britain, the writer being one of our own most eminent 
agriculturists. We expect his tour will be extended tothe Continent, and if 
so, we shall hope for a cortinuation of his observations there. European con- 
tinental agriculture is almost unknown to Americans, and yet many valuable 
things are to be found there, well worthy the attention of our countrymen. 

Lonpon, January 3d, 1844. 

English Horses:—Among other things, [ have been looking round me with 
some reference to the relative excellence of the English and American horse 
as alluded to in an editorial article which I remember to have seen in the Ame- 
rican Agriculturist; and though I then doubted the correctness of your opinion, 
yet I now think, on the whole, that a certain class of horses here, answering to 
our horse of all work, is an inferior animal I must, however, think that the 
strong English hunter, the great weight carrier, the noble animal that is master 
of sixteen stone, [224 lbs.,] across a heavy country, is of all others the very 
horse for our purpose ; for in him are united size, power, activity, and courage, 
with all the clean and valuable points of a well-bred horse. At the cover- 
side, you may see gathered together, fur the day’s sport, some fifty or sixty 
such ; but in my own country, some few occasionally cross my path, but no- 
where, and on no occasion, is it the general character of our horses. 

When I consider the small difference in expense between raising good and 
bad animals, and the vast difference in their value when fit for market, I am 
only astonished at the short-sightedness of our farmers, and their ‘“* penny-wise 
and pound-foolish” principles of using a cheap stallion, by which they often 
save Ten Dollars, and as often lose Fifty. Good breeding must be based on 
good blood. The carriage-horees now in “‘town” are very ordinary, and are 
by no means as closely matched as they are required to be in the city of New 
York. But I am told that * London is empty,” and consequently the beat 
horses are in the country ; and I doubt not that in “ the season,”” London con- 
tains more fine horses than any city in the world—nous verrons—(we shall 
see.) 

Unsound Feet,—Of one thing I am well convinced, that there is very much 
more unsoundness of feet here than with us in America, which I am inclined 
to attribute to a large portiun of our winter's work being on snow, which keeps 
the feet cool and moist, and saves them from the constant jar of a hard, un- 
yielding road ; while our comparatively cold open stables render them much 
less liable to inflammatory disease, affections of the eyes, and a thousand other 
ills attendant on thick clothing, and close, warm stables in a climate where the 


thermometer has not as yet ranged below 29 degrees. 

Clipping Horses.—And now let me notice for the consideration of such of 
your readera as are interested in horses, the practice here called ‘ clipping,” 
which is in England attended with the best results in every point of view, és- 
pecially with horses that have long, thick coats, and are with difficulty dried 
off after their work. The operation consists in clipping over the whole of the 
horse’s coat from his head to his heel, with onryed. and other shaped scissors 
made for the purpose, raising at every clip the hair with a very flexible and ra- 
ther fine-toothed comb, in order to its close cutting without notch or rib. The 
expense of clipping a full-sized horse is two guineas, or about nine dollare and 
a half, and is eee es by three men, who commence at six e’clock 
in the morning of one day, working all that day through the night, and finisb- 
ing about noon of the neat day; their object ia thus uninterceptedly continuing 
the work, is that they may take advantage of the animal’s drowsiness to clip 
the more troublesome parts about the belly and flank, which in a ticklish horse 
might otherwise be difficult. One would naturally suppose that such an opera- 
tion could not but be dangerous to the health of the animal, and that colds, 
coughs, &c , must ensue; but i was surprised to find that this was by no 
means the case, and that an extra blanket for a week or ten days, with a little 
more care while standing in harness, was all that was requisite to ensure the 
safety of the horse. After that he is even less liable to coldthan before the 
clipping, from tbe fact of his seldom sweating, and when he does do so, that he 
dries quickly, instead of standing fur hours in a long wet coat of hair. It also 
in many cases makes a perceptible improvement in the cheerfulness, and con- 
sequently in the action and work of the horse—gives him a most beautiful, vel 
vet-like, close coat—and much facilitates the groom’s work of cleaning, &c., 
&c.; indeed, so generally is the advantage of clippiag acknowledged, that 
even the mail and stage-horses have this expense bestowed npon them; and 
not unfrequently a cab-horse is seen half c'ipped, that he may be the easier 
cleaned from the filth of Londen mud. Shaving has been resorted to for the 
same purpose, but is not so well liked. Singing has been practised, and a very 
clever little instrument was invented for applying the flame: but of all the 
modes, clipping has the preference, though you find the singer in almost every 
stable for the ordinary purpose of trimming hurses, and is, [ presume, now to 
be purchased in New York; if not, I would recommend attention to it. 





Culture of Asparagus. 

Since the Spanish method of cultivating asparagus by the seashore has be- 
come known in England, a complete change has taken place in the manner of 
growing it there, salt being added now in moderate quantities to the manure 
used to enrich the beds ; it is also spread broadcast upon them, at the rate of 1 
to 3 lbs. per square yard, after forking them over in the spring. This makes it 
much more palatable and tender. The month of April in this climate, or soon 
after the frost is well out of the ground, is the best time to apply the salt dress 
ing to the beds. A compost of horse manure, mixed with leaves and vegeta- 
ble mould from the woods, together with a little charcoal, is one of the best 
manures we ever made use of for enriching the asparagus bed. 

Visiting Dr. King’s fine farm at J’erth Amboy, last summer, we were walk- 
ing with him one morning along ‘ts boundaries on the bay, when within a few 
yards of the water on a slight ridge of sand, which was subject to be wet by 
the salt spray, and inundated by a high tide, Dr. King pointed out to us a na 
tural asparagus bed ; and although it was late in the season for this vegetable, 
and most of this before us too much grown for good cuttings, upon our men- 
tioning to him the Spanish method of cultivating it, he directed some of this 
to be cut and cooked for dinner. To our surprise, rotwithstanding it was so 
uld, it proved very delicate and palatable, and completely satisfied us that its 
superior taste was owing to the salt dressing it received from the sea-water. 
Gardeners, in the interior of the country, will do well to try the experiment 
here recommended with salt; it will cost but atrfle, and do no harm if it 
produces no good. We scarcely recollect eating delicate asparagus in the 
valley of the Ohio; it was generally of large growth, tough, and bitter, and 
none that we ever tasted at the west, did we fiud to possess the peculiar flavor 
of that growing naturally at Dr. King’s. Am. Agriculturist for March. 





Leicester and South Downs.—At the meeting of the Smithfield Club in Lon- 
don, in December last, Mr. Hillyard, a ncted farmer and stock-breeder, made 
some interesting remarks aoout sheep. He said the Leicester breed, founded 
by Bakewell, had been the means of improving every other long-wooled breed 
in the kingdom. He was an extensive breeder of this sort of sheep, and the 
only fault with them was, they hed too much fat meat in proportion to the lean. 
On this account they had not latterly sold as well in Smithfield market, as the 
“ black-faced sheep,” (the Scotch breeds, South Downs, &c.) For this reason 
he had last season crossed many of his Leicester ewes with a South Down 
buck, by which he hoped to get more lean meat in proportion tothe fat. He 
ssid “ the world could not produce sheep of such beautiful symmetry as the 
pure Leicesters,” and that it was certain they had “ one great recommenda- 


1 tb. of 





tion overt he South downs, for a greater weight of meat per acre, co | 7 

° o ld be 
duced with the Leicesters. We observe mn several loam in Rasen a0 
crossing the Leicesters with the South Downs - but in general they do uot 
breed from the cross—they keep both breeds pere and kill the cross bred 
stock. The object‘is to syit.the quality of the meat to the market. : 


Mr. Colmanin England.—From the Mark- 
meeting of the Council of the Royal Agreshont Se ae a. 
6th of Dec., Mr. Colman called the attention of the Coureil to the grest ine 


convenience found at present to arise in all comparative triale ; i 

inquiries, from the want of ar uniformity of the aaah AS A patie 
ed in ascertaining the resulting produce. In travelling through Englacd’ a 
had himself found it difficult to draw accurate conclusions from the results com- 
municated to him ; in some districts, the load being said to contain three, and 
in others, five bushels ; the bushel being on one occasion estimated at ti isty- 
eight quarts. In weight, on the other hand, he had found the pound to be made 
up of sixteen, eighteen aad twenty ounces, according to the custom of the par- 
ticular districts ; while in Cambridge, butter was so'd by the yard, and in 
Nottingham by the pint. 




















Sagacity and Affeetion in a Horse—On Tuesday an inquest was held at the 
Globe, Ellen-street, Commercial-road, before Mr. Baker, on Samuel Fretwell! 
aged forty-eight. P 

Ann Fretwell, of 8, Ellen-street, wife of the deceased, stated, that about the 
middie of last February, deceased, who was carmen to a Mr. Smithers of Well- 
sireet, on going to a hay-loft up a ladder, on gaining the last step overbalanced 
himself, and fel to the ground on his head, in which state he remained for two 
hours in an insensible condition. During the time he was lying there, several 
persons who had missed him called to him, but received no answer. 

’ Near where the deceased lay was an old horse that was much attached to the 
eceased, locked in a stable ; and he, bearing the deceased moaning for such 
a length of time, contrived by kicking with its hind legs to burst tke door open, 
and going to the deceased, caressed him in the most affectionate manner, and 
caught hold in its mouth of a mackintosh which deceased had on, and dragged 
him to the manger. The deceased was then enabled to lay hold of the horse’s 
i sone Its putting its head down, and by these means he got up and 
A large wound was left on his head, which, however, 
but he stil! remained in a bad condition and very weak from the effect of the 
blow. On Wednesday week last he suddenly expired in consequence of the 
wound and a slight concussion of the brain. Veterinarian. 


gradually healed up; 





The Origin of Blister made of Cantharides.—Blisters made of canthariles 
were first introduced into the medical practice by Aretwus, a Greek physician 
aad medical writer, about fifty years before Christ. (Vide Le Clerk's History 
of Physic.) Mr. J. Elliott aod Philander says, sixty years before Christ, from 
Trusler’s Chronology. Mr. Maylin observes, that Hippocrates, who died in (or 
about) the year of the world 3643, mentions the use of cantharides ; and Galen, 
who died in 201, mentions them as poison if taken internally. 





The Ovigin of the Custom of having Goats among Horses.—The smell of 
goats, of their urine and dung, is said to drive away serpents, vipers, and other 
venomous creatures ; thedung, if immediately applied, to cure their bites, and 
those of mad dogs. They are said to prevent the farcy, scab, glanders, stag- 
gers, and other epidemical diseases in horses, &c., by their disagreeable smell, 
which drives away the animalcule that cause these distempers. 





_ Charcoal Powder blended with and sprinkled over putrid portions of a sub- 
ject under dissection, will, in the course of a night, in great measure remove 
the offensive effluvia. The hands of students rubbed well with the charcoal 
before washing them, will dispel the usual stench of dissection. 





Spring harrowing Wheat.—'‘I wish to sow clover where I have wheat ; the 
land is low ground or alluvial. I want to know if it will burt the wheat to har- 
row in the clover seed ; (my neighbors say it will.) My harrow is hinged, with 
forty teeth. I think Ihave heard of harcowing wheat at the north in the spring, 
but have never seen it done here. C. Cuamaers. 
Moore Co. N. C., Jan. 1844.” 

Where wheat has been partially killed out, or where the surface seems to be 
packed and close by the snows of winter, harrowing has been resorted to in 
some instances with success; indeed we have never known wheat injured by 
this process. At the north, however, we do not spring harrow wheat for the 
purpose of covering clover seed, as when sown early in the spring, clover rare- 
ly fails of germination and growth. Odor practice is to sow it on the last light 
snows, if possible, as the seeds can be distributed more equally this way than 
in any other we havetried. The moisture furnished by the snow, and the frosts 
that usually occur, prepare the seed for germination, and by their action on the 
surface, partially or fully cover the most of them, rendering the harrow unne- 
cessary. We think our correspondent need apprehend no danger frem its use ; 
still as an experiment is easy, it may be better to test the result in that way. 
Cultivator. 





Rearing lambs for the Butcher.—The Essex (Mass.) Agricultural Society's 
Transact:ons for last year, contains a valuable statement from Joseph M arshall, 
of Ipswich, on the management of sheep for the purpose of rearing la.nbs for 
the butcher. His sheep are a quarter Merino, with what is called the native 
breed of thecountry. He keeps them in good plight, as he finds they will not 
otherwise be profitable. In wintertbey are fed on clover, or ‘second crop’ 
hay, bean and pea vines, &c. He is scrupulously attentive to the preservation 
of their health, by keeping them in dry places. In winter they are kept under 
an open shed nights, and are never allowed to be out in wet storms, day nor 
night. He does not even allow their skins to be wet by washing them—prefer- 
ting to wash the wool after shearing. He has followed this treatment with his 
sheep for several years, and has never had an unhealtty ordirty nosed one 
among them—and they have never had a tick or a louse. Atthe time of lamb- 
ing, he gives them each a gill of corn every morning, and feeds plentifully with 
turneps or carrots. They commence lambing in February ; and last season, 
a part of them being put with the buck in March, again produced lambs in Au- 
gust—and Mr. Marshall bas no doubt that had they all been with the buck at that 
time, they would have ‘ produced a second crop of lambs.’ He intends here- 
after to have them produce lambs twice a year. He sells his lambs at between 
three and four months old, at two dollars each, and finds the business profitable. 
His sheep average four to five pounds per fleece. Mr. M.’s pastures are high 
ground, not very rich, nor better adapted to sheep thaa most farms in the coun- 
try. Cultivator. 
Cuaevior Sueep.—Count de Gourcey saw a splendid flock of thes sheep, 
on < and rough mountain pasture in Sutherland. He was much sur- 
prised to see these *‘horrible mountains and miserable pastures stocked with 
such fine animals, yielding on an average 5lbs. of long beautiful wool— 
wethers at three and a half years old, without having eaten any other ey | 
but what is to be found in these wilds, weighing alive 200 ibs.” ‘“ What 
have seen in this journey, makes me more convinced than ever that the Che- 
viot breed is one of the highest merit, since they live and fatten on such 
land, and that, too, without adding any other food besides what these wilds 
produce.” 





Preservation of Animal Food. 

In the proceedings of the Glasgow Philosophical Society, we find the follow- 
ing suggestions by Dr.Stenhouse for the preservation of butcher-meat and fish, 
by the application of the vapour of creosote :—Creosote, so named from its 
great antiseptic power, which exceeds, perhaps, that of any other substance, 
has been long employed to preserve animal matters from decay. The only two 
ways in which creosote is usually applied for this purpose, consist either in ex- 
posing the meat which we wish to preserve to the smoke of burning wood, of 
which creosote is the effective constituent, or else in immersing it for a short 
time in water containing a few drops of creosote. Articles of food prepared by 
either of these methods may, as is well known, be kept for a long time without 
spoiling ; but both these modes of using the creosote are attended with the in- 
convenience, that the food necessarily acquires the taste and smell] peculiar to 
smoked meat, which is by no means agreeable to every one. By the method 
now proposed, this inconvenience is entirely avoided. During the summer of 
1842, which was so unusually hot, in common with most persons, I experienced 
considerable difficulty in preserving fresh meat even for a few days. It struck 
me at length, however, that perhaps the vapours of creosote might be found 
useful for this purpose, and the method adopted was the following very simple 
one. I placed a plate containing a little creosote immediately under each piece 
of meat as it hung suspended in the larder, and covered both over with acloth. 
The creosote gave off vapours which formed an antiseptic atmosphere around 
the meat, and kept it quite fresh three or four days longer than it would other- 
wise have been. If the plate is gently heated before the creosote is put into 
it, the vapours rise more quickly, and if the additional precaution is also taken 
of suspending the meat in a wooden box or earthen jar, which can be closed 
with a lid, the beneficial effect is still more discernible. I have tried this pro- 
cess during the greater part of the summer with invariable success, and a 
butcher, who also tried it on a larger scale in his stall, was equally convinced of 
its efficacy. The meat, when cooked, has not the smell or taste of creosote. 
There is also another advantage attending the use of creosote. Its smell ~ so 
disagreeable to flies, that it effectually frees a larder from the a oft — 
noxious insects. The same quantity of creosote may be used for several wee “4 
but on being long exposed to the air it loses most of its smell, and is partly 
changed into a species of resin. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


AT HALF PRICE!! 


A New Volume of the “ Spirit of the Times ”—the Fourteenth—was commenced 
the 2d of March, and the Proprietor begs to give notice that, in consequence of the 
low price of Stock, and Agricultural Products generally, he has determined upon 


A REDUCTION OF FIVE DOLLARS 
IN THE PRICE OF THE “SPIRIT OF THE TIMES,” 
WITHOUT ANY DIMINUTION IN ITS SIZE. 





Those gentlemen who may have paid for any portion of the New Volume of 1844, 
willbe charged, from the 2d of March, at the rate of Five Dollars per annum. New Sub- 
scribers, who have recently paid $10 in advance, will be credited with two years’ sub- 





scription. 
INDUCEMESNTS TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Any Gentleman remitting $5 will be presented with 
THREE SUPERB PORTRAITS ON STEEL PLATE, 


SELECTED AT WILL FROM THE FOLLOWING :— 

Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “‘ Napoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad’lle, AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘* La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 
ALSO, HIGHLY FINISHED PORTRAITS OF 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, and MONMOUTH ECLIPSE. 





> A magnificent Portrait of FASHION, the Champion of the American Turf, is in 
the hands of the Engiaver, and will be ready for publication in a short time. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Going ahead like bricks !—Since the announcement last week of a reduction 
of one half in the subscription price of the ** Spirit,”’ the book-keeper has been 
besieged with snatching and eager applicants for receipts for their five dollais 
paid in advance! The publisher hopes to add Fifteen Hundred new names to 
his present list of subscribers within the ensuing thirty days. Already he be- 
gins to “feel easy in his boots!” The magnificent Portrait of Fasuion is in a 
great state of forwardness, and will go into the hands of the printers in a few 
It will be found worth, of itself, the cost of a year’s subscription. 











days. 





John Blount, a very blood-like looking horse, and a capital performer, arrived 
on Long Island, on Saturday last. He will remain during the season at the 
stable of Mr. Joun Drew, near the Union Course, Blount’s symmetry, sub- 
stance, and compactness, not less than his illustrious ancestry and distinguished 
family, admirably adapt him as a suitable cross for our large and roomy North- 
e.n mares. Blount was foaled on the 12th March, 1837, and was bred by 
Gczorce B. Cary, Esq., of Southampton Co., Va. He was got by Marion [a 
son of Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen,] out of Maid of the Brook, (Mary 
Blount’s dam) by Sir Alfred, her dam by Phenomenon, g. d. by Imp. Diomed 
—Shatk—Medley, etc, etc. Blount won his first sweepstake at Belfield, Va., 
in the Spring of 1840, beating the best colts in the State, after a very short 
training, and subsequently won the highest distinction in his races against 
Fashion, Boston, and otherz. Blount’s terms are $30 the season. 

Ten Pins.—A very fair etring with thirty balls, was made at the sa’oon o/ 
the Knickerbocker Club in Masonic Hall, a few evenings since, by a mem- 
ber who rolls but indifferently well, as compared with the “star players” of the 
Club. Here is the score :— 


Ist roll 2d 3d 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 9th 10th 
20 20 28 20 20 29 19 9 20 19 
Total—204 


Each roll was made with three balls; in the Sth roll the player was peculiarly 
unfortunate in the “break’’ of the pins. One gentleman last week got over 
200, on these alleys, five strings in succession! The highest string was Two 
Hundred and Forty odd (243 we believe) got with thirty balls! What das 
the ex French editor of the ‘* Picayune” think of that? 


Mr. Latrp’s Stable, has just received a decided accession in Mr. Gissons’ 
Edith, abalf sister to Fashion, Mariner, etc. Edith was foaled on the 16th of 
March, 1841 ; she was got by Shadow, a son of Eclipse Lightfoot, who was 
a brother of Black and Bay Maria, Shark, etc. Edith has fine size, is uncom- 
monly bloodlike, and has more symmetry than any of the produce of Bonnets 
o’ Blue. We anticipate great things of her; when a foal she was quite as 
handsome as Echo, the own sister to Fashion, (who got killed in her yearling 
form,) and Echo was deemed a nonsuch. Fashion never looked better than 
she does this season ; indeed all Mr. Laird's string are going on most favorably. 
Bonnets o’ Blue, now in foal to Shadow, is to be bred to Joan Blount this sea- 
son. 

Baltimore Races will commence on the 6:h of May, over the Kendal! Course 
The ** Maryland Stake ” has closed with the following subscribers :— ; 


Edw. H. Pendieton names ch. f. by Critic, dam by Tuckahoe. 
L. Hoffman & D. Ferny name ch.c. by Duare, out of Maid of the Neck. 
Francis Thompson names b. c. by Duane, dam by Imp. Tranby. 


Mr. Peyton R. Jonnson, the new proprietor of the course, will advertise his 
purses, etc., in detail ina few weeks. 








A Main of Cocks between New York and New Jersey, will come off in this 
city on Wednesday evening, the 13th, commencing at half past seven. 


Extraordinary Shooting.—The shooting of two Philadelphia gentlemen 
lately, at 200 blocks thrown up at a few yards distance, has lately excited con- 
siderable remark. What will they think of the following match which we find 
in the London “‘ Sporting Magazine” of Jan., 1779 :— 

“Colonel Taornton made a bet that he would kill 400 head of game at 
400 shots. The result was that he bagged 417 head of game (consisting of 
partridgss, pheasants, hares, snipes, and wood-cocks,) at 411 shots. Amongst 
these were a black wild duck, and a white pheasant cock ; and at the last 
po nt he killed a brace of cock pheasants, one with each barrel. On the leg 
of the last killed, (an amazing fine bird) was found a ring, proving that he had 
—_ teken by Colonel Thornton, when hawking, and turned loose again, in 
1779. 

Extraordinary Performance —The celebrated ‘Ice Poney,” so well known 
jn trotting circles at the North, never accomplished anything at all equal to 
what is related of a favorite Canadian trotter by the Hamilton (Up, er Canada) 
Gezette, of the 26th Feb. Hear the editor :— 


The ice on our bay was, the latter end of the week past, very unsound in 
many places. Some of our sporting characters ran a great risk of getting a 
wet jacket on Thursday by their temerity in trotting for a $75 purse. It was 
mentioned to us that the horse of one of the geutlemen run into an air hole 
and came up through another, after being immersed for 4m. 47s.!!! Mr. H 
Beasley’s black pony, Sterling, beat three other horses with ease. As we were 
not in attendance we cannot give “‘the colors of the riders, or the riders’ 
names.” The state of the ice would not allow the “ bloods” to resume their 
sports on Friday. 





; Versa as to the second. 





New York Races.—The regular Spring Meeting of the Jockey Club is to be 
held on the week following the Camden Races, when the proprietors advertise 
that “liberal Jockey Club purses will be given.” It is also proposed to have 
one day's racing on the lst Tuesday in May, provided a stake for 4 yr. olds, 
three mile heats, should fill. 





A Chance to take Fashion's Measure.—The following advertisement in an 
A'abama paper is quoted with the view to inform the Spcrting World where a 
competitor for the invincible Northern Champion is to be found :— 


BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE. 


I WILL sell at public auction, to the highest bidder, for cash, during the 
February Court, 
Two Blooded Colts, 


One bay filly, damed by Jerry and sired by Stockholder. Very avvift. 

One dark bay horse, damed by Jerry and sired by Pecktolus. This horse 
has been tried, and proven himself to be fully competent to compete with any 
other race horse in the Union. SAMUEL D. HOOKS. 

Livingston, Ala , Jan. 23, 1844. 

The filly “‘damed by Jerry” we have not the slightest doubt is ‘ very swift,” 

and we recommend her to the attention of our South western friends who wish 
to give tLe renowned winners at New Orleans “fits!” As to Gallwey, Music, 
Cracovienne, Ruffin, and others, Mr. Hooks must ‘‘ go it on his own hook,” 
so far as we are concerned, if he challenges either of them. We cotton to 
‘‘the dark bay horse,’—we do. The one ‘‘damed by Jerry and sired by 
Pecktolus,”’ is the horse for our money, and if he cannot beat Fashion, and 
Peytonato boot, Mr. Hooks can just take our hat! We are delighted to have 
ascertained upon the authority of a breeder and turfman of Mr. Hooks’ repute 
that he has *: a dark bay horse,” who has been “ tricd and proven’’ to be “ one 
of ’em!” Yea, indeed, “ proven himself to be fully competent to compete 
with any other race horse in the Union!” We should like to hear any body 
pretend to deny it! Bring on your Biue Dicks, your Colonels, and your Re- 
gisters! Here is the Beau H——n of the Southwest—the original “* Dandy 
Jim of Caroline !” If we had not unfortunately overlooked Mr. Hooks’ advertise 
ment we don’t think anything could have kept us away from the sale of those 
c: acks, “at public auction during the February Court,” except possibly the 
fact that they were to be sold “to the highest bidder for cash ;" the smallest 
“legal tender” of which we should have invested in this stock—we don’t 
think! ‘* One filly, damed by Jerry,” and “ one derk bay horse damed by Jerry 
a dsired by Pecktolus!"’ Ghost of Cotpen, think of that! 

P.S.—It has just occurred to us that the “‘ Napoleon of the Turf” hurried 
off to the South in mid winter to attend this sale! No wonder Mr. Lairp 


has taken up Fashion already. 


The Mount Vernon Course.—It will be seen by the !etter annexed, that 
Mr. JonaTHan Bearp has succeeded Mershon in the management of this 


Course :— 
ALEXaNDRIA, D. C., March 6, 1844. 


Dear Sir—Having leased the Mount Vernon Race Course near Alexandria, 
on the Virginia side of the Potomac, from Mr. William Merchon, I shall have 
four days’ racing this Spring. 

The races over the Kendal! Course at Baltimore, will commence on the first 
Tuesday of May, the National Race Course at Washington on the 2ud Tues- 
day, and over the Mount Verron Course the third Tuesday in May. The 
Pures shall be liberal. There are two sweepstakes open for colts and fillies 
3 years old Spring of 1844—Mile heats, $100 entrance, half forfeit; the 
other, $200 entrance, half forfeit, Mile heats; both to name and close on or 
before the first of April ensuing, now two subscribers to each stake. 








SPORTING EPISTLE FROM “OBSERVER.” 


The Sixteen mile race of the “ olden time” at Fredericksburg, Virginia—The cracks of 
the Turf at that era—Reply to J. E. C. as to the relationship of Boston and Salva- 
dor to English Eclipse. 


In his letter of the 15th Feb., in your last number, your zealous correspond- 
ent, “ D. P.”’ refers to a race of our ‘‘ olden time,’’ thus :—“‘ A friend of mire 
“has frequently told me that when a boy, about the year 1807, he witnessed a 
‘great Four mile race, at Fredericksburg, which was won by the late esteem- 
“ed Col. Joun Taytor, of Mount Airy, Va. Can ‘ Observer’ tell anything 
‘- about that race, and who were the parties to it? I wish you would ask him 
“to look over his papers and let us know what really did happen about the time 
stated.” This request you have endorsed : ‘* ‘Observer’ will doubtless be 
“able to furnish the desired information relative to the Four mile race at Frec- 
“ericksburg, and will do so with pleasure, we doubt not.’ You have but 
done me justice in your opinion of me, Mr. Editor; and I will throw all! the 
light upon the subject that ts in my power. 

Under the head of “ Hamlintonian” *‘ by Imp. Diomed, dam by Imp. Shark,”’ 
d&c., (the two first crosses the same as of the celebrated horses Fiorizel and 
Topgallant,) I find it stated, in the manuscript before me, that on the 10th of 
Oct., 1805, Hamlintonian, (4 or 5 years old) won the “ first day’s Jockey Club 
purse, (£100) by runnirg sixteen miles at Fredericksburg.’ I am too young 
to know anything of this race personally. But from others I have learnt the 
entries were as follows :—Col. Taytoe’s Hamlintonian, Col. Hoomes’ Peace - 
Maker, Col. Sextpmn's Lavinia, and Mr. James Tatiarerro’s Xantippe. If 
there were other entries I am uninformed. These were at the time the crack 
nags, and from the crack stables, of Virginia. Perhaps neither of the three first- 
named had ever lost arace. Hamlintonian had been a distinguished winner at 
the courses around Richmond ; Peace-Maker had crowned his celebrity by beat- 
ing the famous Surprise, his Grst defeat, at Newmarket; Lavinia had won 
‘ he great Stirling Stakes,”’ to which there were about as many subscribers as 
to the famed Peyton Stakes, but only $200 or $300 each. All three were got 
by Diomed. Xantippe was of the Medley stock, and of less fame. Peace- 
Maker and Lavinia were equal favorites, and one or other of them was confi- 
dently expected to wir. They were run accordingly. 

As I recollect the account of the race, when the favorites made a brush, 
they ran against each other, both bolted, and were thrown out of their distance, 
Peace-Maker gained great eclat by saving his distance, after an extraordinary 
burst of epeed, on which he was drawn, and sold to Col. Tayloe. Shortly 
af er ke won with ease the Jockey Club purse ($820) Four mile heats, near 
Washington City. Hamlintonian or Xantippe won the first heat, and vice 
In the third beat Hamlintonian was coming in a de- 
cided winner, when Maj. Tuomas Turnxr, of Fauquier, who had backed him, 
i: his zeal called to the rider ‘‘ that will do!’ On being pulled up Xintippe 
locked him, and they made the third a dead heat. The fourth was won by 
Hamlintonian without much difficulty. On the 14th Nov., near Washington, 
Hamlintonian was beat by Gen. Rwwcety’s famous Post Boy, by Imp. Gabriel, 
in running for the Cup, a single Four miles. Ham'intonian became a useful! 
stock horse in Kentucky. 

Gen. R, bought Lavinia, and ran her at Annapolis against Gov. Octe’s Cs- 
car, by Gabriel, and she was beat by him, in the first race that gave him repu 
tation. The year following (1805) became the annus miralilis in our Turf an- 
nals, by the exploits of Fiorizel, Maid of the Oaks, Oscar, First Consul, Post 
Boy, Floretta, Topgallant, &c. They were the most distinguished winners in 
Virginia, Maryland, and the District of Columbia. First Consul! was the crack 
of the North. In Oct, 1805, at Broadrock, near Richmond, Col. Tayloe’s 
Topgallant, in four heats, won the J. C. purse, ($500), Four mile heats, beat- 
ing the Hon. Joun Ranpotru's Maria, Mr. Witey’s Marske, the famous ge!d. 
ing Coriander, and perhaps others. After their severe vunning in Virginia, 
Topgallant and Hamlintonian were beat two or three consecutive vears, near 
Washington City, by Maid of the Oaks, Floretta, Post Boy and Oscar. 

About this era, Col. Tayloe was especia |) successfu! in close contests, such 
a; that between Leviathan and Brimmer; the two above referred to; and, at 
Tappabannock, with Quicksilver, beating Columbus, Virago, and Virginia Nell, 
After the third it appeared Quicksilver had slipped his shoulder in the severe 
contest for the heat, which he won by a few inches from Columbus. The lat- 
ter was so thumped he could scarcely walk. . ‘Quicksilver could not move after 
he cooled out, but being kept quiet, his adversary, ignorant of his situation, and 








not doubting he would shew his Medley blood the next heat, withdrew Colum- 
bus; and the money was awarded to Col. Tayloe. This wes the first race of { 


— March 9- 


Virago—(in Col. T.’s hands the Fashion of her day. She was entirely out of 
condition and should have won it) and the last race of Quicksilver. 

I believe I have now redeemed your pledge, Mr. Editor, to “let us know 
what really did happen about the time stated.” If “ D. P.” be not satisfied 
with my legends, I must refer him to the Hon. Joun Tatiarerro and to Ma). 
Byrp Wits, who are frequently at Washington. They were closely con- 
nected with the Turf at Fredericksburg, at the period referred to. Mr. T. 
started Virago her first race. 

I believe, too, I am correct in the opinion I have given, that Boston is as 
nearly allied to the matchless Eclipse of England as any horse living; and that 
he has perhaps more of his blood in his veius than almost every other horse. 
J. E. C. is mistaken in supposing that his horse, Salvador, ‘‘can run back to 
Eclipse sooner than Boston.” The latter runs to Eclipse in four crosses : Ist, 
Timoleon; 2d, his dam; 3d, her sire, Saltram; 4th, his sire, Eclipse. Salva- 
dor, too, in four crosses: Ist, his dam, Clio; 2d, her sire, Whip; 34, his sire, 
Saltram ; 4th, Eclipse. But in other respects Salvador is more remotely al- 
lied to Eclipse; and has not as much of his blood as Buston. J.E.C. is 
mistaken in ascribing Eclipse, as the sire to Spread Eagle, instead of his son, 
Volunteer. OsBsERvER. 











CHARLESTON (S. C.) RACES. 
THE LAST Day. 

We conclude this week the record of the South Carolina Jockey Club Races 
derived, as we have before acknowledged, from ‘‘The Rambler,” the gifted’ 
editor of which is the Secretary ofthe Club. It is with infinite gratification 
ves perceive that the prospects of the Turf in Carolina, were never more bril- 
iant. 


SaTURDAyY, Last pay.—As this is generally the most important race of the 
week, and the most popular day, the interest prevailing was indicated by the 
early hustle of the city, and by the large concourse of persons that were seen 
scampering along, some on horseback, but many more on shanks mare, in the 
direction of the course. All the horses, which had started for the main races 
during the week, had been handicapped, and much curiosity was excited as to 
which horse the d fferent stables would select for “ their crowning glory.” It 
appears that the parties themselves were unable to make up their own minds 
on the subject, until the last moment, which horse they should start. Col. Sin- 
gleton had both Hero and Symmetry on the ground, and it was not until the 
drum beat to saddle, that he proclaimed his intention to rest his hopes on Sym- 
metry. The Virginians at first resolved tv enter Eutaw, but at the last mo- 
ment dxec upon Regent, as their representative ~Lucy Abbott completed 
the field. As soon as it was ascertained that these three were certainly to start, 
the betting commenced in favor of Regent, but before starting, both Lucy Ab- 
bott and Symmetry found favor with a few, and we heard several bets made 
that Regent would not win the first heat. The following is the return of the 








runing :— . 

SATURDAY, Feb. 24—Handicap Race—Purse (about) $600. Three mile heat 
James Williamson’s o. h. Regent, pedigree before, 4 yrs. 102ibs............0<- reat 1 
Starke & Perry's b. f. Lucy Abbott, pedigree before, 4 yrs. 97lbs_............s-00e hy 
Col. Richard Singieton's b. f. Symmetry. pedigree before, 3 yrs. 871bS_......-se««« 2dr 


Time, 5:52—5:57. * Broke down. 

First Heat.—The Bertrand filly lead for half a mile, when Symmetry went 
up ane took the track, which she maintained to the booths on the commence- 
ment of the second mile, when Regent challenged, and after a sharp brush pass- 
of her, and won the heat by several lengths. Symmetry was then with- 

rawn, 

Second Heat.—After being saddled for this heat, the Bertrand filly showed 
such symptoms of lameness that it was to the surprise of every one she was led 
up tobe started. She went off gallantly, however, and ran with great spirit 
and endurance for two miles and a haf, when, in making her, final effort she 
broke down and was stopt. 

—— DAY—Second Race—Purse $150, conditions as on Friday. Mile heats, best 


in 5. 
James Williamson’s ch. f. Marchioness, pedigree before, 4 yrs........--...--<- waa. 
Geerge M‘Calla’s b. m. Nancy Rowland, by Imp. Rowton, dam by Rob Roy,5yrs 2 2 2 
Maj. W. H. Sinkler’s bl. f. Or, pocteres ED RR ea i = > 
ime, 1:53—1:54—1:59. 


Each of the heats in this race were prettily contested. 

Thus concluded our races for the present year, giving a finish to our turf 
transactions in ever way satisfactory to the club, and confirmatory of an increas- 
ing passion for horse racing in our community, notwithstanding the efforts of 
fanaticism, which we have been informed have been made in certain quarters 
to excite prejudices against it. Onno former occasion has there beena more 
numerous assemblage of horses on our course, larger entries, nor better purses 
—the company in attendance daily has not been for many years more numer- 
ous, DOr more respectable. There has been an increase of members to the club, 
too, so that every thing has happily combined to demonstrate beyond all doubt, 
that horse racing, as it is conducted over the Washington Course, has always 
been and will ever continue to be a popular pastime—not patronized merely 
on the ground of the encouragement which it holds out to the improvement in 
the breed of our horses, and for which immense sums may be realized by the 
planter and owner of superior animals, but as a bold and manly sport, which 
has descended to us from the long established habits of our fathers—which 
grew with ¢hezr growth, and should strengthen with our strength. As for its demo- 
ralizing effects, which we sometimes hearinsisted upon,all we can say to those 
who contend that in itself itis a mischievous practice, is, that they should no 
pretend to express opinions upon eubjects they have no personal knowledge of? 
and that so far from their homilieshaving any effect upon enlightened minds, 
can only generate in them a greater contempt and abhorrence of every thing 
that savors so much of ignorance, fanaticism and humbug. 

Several important improvements are contemplated by the Club, so that the 
season of 1845, will be on a larger and more splendid scale, and more complete 
in every respect, and conducive to sport. The enclosure by the Grand Stand 
will be increased nearly double its present size, for the better accommodation 
of the members of the club, and the rubbing down the horses between the heats. 
And in order that each succeeding year may add to the already high and liber- 
al character, which the South-Carolina Jockey Club has obtained in the Spurt- 
ing World, it has been resolved, to increase the value of its Purses, which 
will be seen by the following Rule and Resolution, which was passed on Satur- 
day Evening last. 

Rote x11 —THE PURS&s. 

The Club will annually appropriate by resolution, a fund for the regular Jock- 
ey Club Purses, and will also give for a second race on Wednesday, $100, mile 
heats; on Thursday and Friday, $150, two mile heats ; and on Saturday, 
$200, a single heat of three miles. The horse that shall on either day win 
either of the above second races, shall not be permitted to start again, except 
for the Saturday’s second race, or for one of the regular Purses. eights“for 
age on each day, and the entries to be made according to the 4th Rule. The 
entrance money for each of the second Races shall be $5 ainile. 

Resolved, That the Purses to be given by the Club at their annual meeting, 
(1845,) shall be as followe :-— 

For the 4 mile day, $1500, of which $300 shall go to the Horse, that shall 
be second in the race, provided four start. If lessthan four start, the Purse to 
be $1000, as heretofore, the whole of which shall then be given to the winner ; 
for the three mile day, $750; forthe two mileday, $600. 

To the next season, then, we confidently look fur many strong stables, and 
an increase of sport. The campaign will, we have no doubt, surpass all former 
experience, more especially, if our suggestions and the promises of improve- 
menton the Course, are effectually carried out. 

Ata meeting of the Jockey Club on Saturday evening, the following gentle- 
men were elected officers for the ensuing year : James Rost, President ; John 
S. Ashe, Vice-President ; J. C. Cochran, Treasurer; John B. Irving, Secre- 
tary ; John L. Wilson, Sylicitor; R.Q. Pinckney, R:sideat S eward. Stew- 
ards.—P. Neyle, James Heyward, Wm. Harleston, J. Chapmau Huger, Keat- 
ing S. Ball, Wm. Heyward, Hugh Rose, John Harleston. Managers of Ball. 
—Edward North, Robert Gourdin, M. King, E.P. Milliken, Postell Ingraham, 
Committee of Finance.—Henry Gourdin, E. W. Mathews, Charles Lowndes. 
Executive Commitice.—James Rose, John S. Ashe, Henry Gourdin, W. A. 
Carson, Wm. Ravenel. 





‘ JACKSON (Miss.) RACES. 
awe Feb. 12, 1844—Post Stake for 2yr. olds, colts 70lbs., fillies 67lbs. Mile 


A.B. Newsom’s ch. f. by Stockholder, dam by Pacolet..............--.-.ee00-0 il 
W. F. Dillon’s ch.f. by [mp. Leviathan..... : Spat dEssevénnened Seeceseccccces 2 2 
John Williams’ ch. f.by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder ..............--. pd. ft 


Time, 1:59—2:00. 
TUESDAY, Feb. 13—Jockey Club Parse $100, free for all ages, taking the age from 
the Ist of May, 3 yr. olds to carry 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs., 
allowing 3)bs.to mares and geldings. Mile heats. 
A. B. Newsom's ch. g. Long Tom, by Pacific, dam by Jerry, 4 yrs..........«0.+- 
Wm. F. Dillon’s bl. f. Black Lucy, by Hugh L. White, 4 yrs........-..+..s.+++< 

: a Time, 1:52—1:50. 
b= anon bd Feb. 14—Jockey Club Purse $150, conditions as before. Two mile 
Lin. Coch’s ch. c. Vagrant, by Imp. Trustee, out of Imp. Vaga, 4 yrs......-..-. 211 
Wm. F. Dillon 3b. f. Miss Bailey, by Imp. Merman, dam by Bertrand, 3 yrs.... 3 3 2 
J.S, Brien’s (Shegog & French’s) ro. f. Reveree, by Imp. Ainderby, dam by Giles 
Scroggits, 3 v8 2065s. Wisdebabitbeis Bin 8 Kida al redidsiebvassecousceuse . 

Time, 3:543—3:55—3:57. 

~~ ~gel Feb. 15—Jockey Club Purse $300, conditions as before. Tiree mile 


Lin.Coch’s b. f. Sally Shannon, by Woodpecker, dam by Bertrand, 4 yrs........... we 
J. E. Dorie’s b.f. Anne Hayes, by Imp. Leviathan, dey Pasiée, 2 970 ....c.02o, 22 
J. .. 4 s (G. Coffin’s) ch. m. Polly Ellis, by Imp. Trustee, dam by Ogie’s Os- 

, llth dette hth te Le Te eecea 





Time aot reported. * Broke down. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MY HUNTING JOURNAL. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE “SPIRIT,’’ BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. S. ARMY. 





TOM B. OF ARKANSAS, 





* ” a 


Spring again returned, and with it all” its beauties. The snow 
ad left the prairies, and nature, as if gladdened at the sight, seemed to urge 
che young plants forward, as if endeavoring to make each outstrip its competi- 
cors. Theice had left the brooks, and no longer hung in festooned garlands. 
‘rom vine and twig; here and there a bright green leaf had started forth, as if 
endeavoring to gasp in its yet half closed cup, the balmy air that fanned it. 
Allseemed glad. It was such a morning as makes a hunter happy, and return 
thanks to an all-wise Creator for endowing him with a world so beautiful, and a 
heart to enjoy it. It was such a morning, in the latter part of the month of 
April, that H—— and myself were seated upon t he porch, enjoying our cigars 
after breakfast, that Mac. rushed into the yard, and informed us that Mr. B—— 
was crossing the prairie, with eight or ten hounds after him. 
Tom B is a character not only peculiar to Arkansas, but many parts of 
‘he West. He is honest in every thing but a horse trade, and in that, I be- 
eve, he would cheat his own mother. He says its his “ natur, improved a 
ttle by practice, and he can’t help it.” In a few minutes he reached the gate, 
and came in. 
‘Well, Tom, how are you?” and the customary shaking of hands took 





place. 

« Well, Leftenants, I guess you thought [ never was coming to take a hunt. 
But here | am now, with the finest dogs I could raise ir. Washington County, 
and a leetle of the sleekest hos.’* 

‘Newnan, put Mr. B's horses up, and see them well cleaned. 
make Mr. B. a stiff, hot whiskey toddy.” 

‘Toat’s the idee, exactly,” said Tom. ‘ Well, Leftenants, I heard you 
killed a bar some time ago. MaybeI would liketo’a seen that. When I lived 

on Red River, I tell you, I used to make ‘em squat. Capt. Sreve (or Stine) 
wasayoung man then, and one day come over to spend a week with me. 
Next mornin, as the niggers was ploughing, we heard the tarnallist yelling you 
ever did hear. I looked over the fence, and about 300 yards orf there was the 
viggest bar I ever clapped my eyes on, and the niggers cutting dirt. Capt. 
Steve was off with his rifle into a lane about 300 yards from the cabin, which 
he calculated the bar would cross—ard sure enough, he did—and spang he 
The bar made right after him, and if ever you see’d tall walking, 
One minit he was in the lane, and before I winked my eye, 
The bar died tryin to get over the 


And Mac, 


ok him! 

chat was the time. 
he was standing on the porch with me. 
fence !” 

“ That’s a tolerable yarn, Tom; so here's your health. Eat your breakfast, 
end join us at the billiard room. J suppose you will be down soon, to trade 
r sell the horse you led in.” 

‘‘ Nobody gets that hos, now, I can tell you. He’s by Leviathan, out of a 
mare by Black Whip, and I’m d—d if any body gets him short of 300. I 
Secretary Bet to the contrary, notwithstanding. Tom soon joined us, monnted 
pough t him to knock all your wolf horses into a Dutch fit.” 

‘We'll see. Come down soon.” 

We proceeded to the billiard room, where we found a knot of officers assem- 
vled, and spent an hour or so in playing and talking politics—the order of Mr. 
on his sorrel, prancing and cavorting in fine style. 

‘How dye do, gentlemen? how dye do?” said Tom, riding up. ‘ This hos 
aint for sale, gents, so you needn't make an offer. You can look at him, tho,’ 
and examin his pints, and ride him, if any of you 1s a mind to risk it—not that 
he’s vicious at all, but awfully sperited.” 

‘How much do you ask for him?” said a Captain standing by. 

‘‘ Now Capting, I know you're a judge, but he aint for sale. I brought him 
to beat H. and P. wolf hunting on. But, look at him, I tell you, he is a beauty. 
Did you ever see such a hock, and stifle? And look at his shoulder? that’s a 
pattern for a shoulder, [ take it—and then his head and neck! But its no use 
alking, he aint for sale! 

“Well, Tom, when you get through showing off your horse, come to our 
quarters, and we will arrange things for a hunt to-morrow.” 

Between our duties and other employments, the day passed swiftly and pleas- 
antly, and evening round us with a merry party, seated at a table, revelling in 
the pleasure of a game of poker. Our friend Tom sovun joined us, and looked 
on, seemingly much surprised at the amount won and lost in a few minutes. 

“ Well, gents, that’s faster than I can make money. But live and learn. So 
give usaband. The only difficulty is one can’t keep it.” 

Tom was soon seated, and “ passed” and ‘ passed,” until it seemed as if he 
never intended to bet. At last, some one says, “I bet fifty.” ‘I see it,” says 
Tom—“ and I,” “and I,” went round—“ and I, and ten better,’”—*‘ I’m off,” 
—‘*I go it,” said Tom,—“ I'm off.” “ Twenty better,” ssid Tom. “I cali.” 
 Full—Kings and fives. I rake her down, but don’t snatch,” said Tom, high- 
ly delighted with his luck. At alate hour the game broke up. Tom busied 
himself assorting his money, and offered what he’d won from each, back again. 
They were surprised of course, and refused to have it. 

“ What!” said Tom, ‘‘ why Leftenants, was you really playing for keep.” 

Tom knew they were all the time, aud I pity the man that takes him for a 
soft snap at this game, or “ brag.” 

‘What will you try your dogs at, to-morrow, Tom?” 

‘Why, Leftenants, yousee they never even so much as smelt a wolf, I don’t 
believe. I know they'll run a fox to all creation, but I want to see a wolf hunt. 
| know you’ll think meanly of them in the start ; but they'll be somewhere at 
the end of a mile, now mind I tell you.” 

“A wolf hant be it. We'll put you at a stand to-morrow, and you can shoot 
one. Have you bad any Quarter Racing lately?” 

“ Maybe I haven’t—I just laid ‘em out cold as a whetstone—sized their pile, 
and took it. You remember the Spanish filly I had here last Fall. Well, I 
wae down at the vineyard one day, and J heerd two fellers talking as how, if 
they could git her, they’d try her speed. When I gits home, [ slaps two lead 
shoes, about two pound weight on her, one on the right forefoot, and ‘tother on 
the right hind foot, and leaves the stable door open. Sure enough, here they 
come, that night, and steals her out and takes her to the track. Well, in course, 
they beat her bad. Next mornin’ they come with a $400 banter. I took ‘em 
up in two or three days, and they had me, by their calculating, sure. I felt 
about nine hundred dollars, and let out their faces considerable.” 


‘ After that long speech, can’t you give us a song, Tom, and then we'll go 


o bed.”’ 
“A song! I ain’t much of a musical character, but if you do really want, 
| give it to you.” 
‘Let us hear it by all means.” 
“T larat this song when I was a courting. It’s one of the sentimental 


breed :— ob 
“ Pretty Polly, pretty Polly, your daddy is rich, 


And I have no fortin, that troubles me mich ; 
Will you leave your old daddy and mammy allso, 
An’ round the wide world with your darling boy go. 
Hay diddle, diddle, hey diddle, diddle, 
Hay diddle, diddle de day.” 
‘There! there! for God’s sake stop, Tom—don’t give us any more. Gv to 
ved if you have nothing better than that.” 
‘That's all I have of it, so you can’t get any more. 
you're going to do to-morrow, so I may be up by time.”’ | 
“Yoo recollect our telling you of a wolf that has given us the slip two or 
bree times down in the canebrake. We lose him exactly in the same place— 
think if you can put two or three buck shot in him, we can save him this 
me. We will call you about daylight—so good night.” 
At daybreek we were all ready. We took twenty of our dogs, and eight of 
‘om's. We were armed, each with a double barrel gun, loaded with buckshot, 
—pistols and bowie knife we took also, in case we should start a bear. 


Tell a feller what 
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Passing in rear of the garrison, we crossed a bridge, and striking :nto a road 
that led to the canebrake, soon reached it. 

This canebrake, though not a large one, is very thick, and only accessable in 
many places, to dogs, wolvee, bear, &c. It has a road running into it here and 
there, formed by wagons, haaling out rails, clapboards, and other building ma- 
terials. In one of these we stationed Tom. I took my stand in what had 
formerly been the bed of a lake. H. put the dogs in about half a mile from 
us, and we anxiously waited to hear them. Half an hour elapsed before we 
heard any thing from them, when at last the note of a hound, indistinctly 
heard, but so far off that we could not distinguish which dog it was, roused us 
from the recumbent position into which we had fallen, and told us the game 
was afoot. Soon the whole pack was in full cry, and it was seldom those wilds 
had ever been disturbed by such music. The wolf took an entirely different 
course from what we anticipated. He struck directly for Grad River, distant 
about a mile, and passing along its banks, passed far below us, without giving 
us a chance of a shot. The sound of the hounds was heard no more, and al! 
again was as silent as the grave. An hour and a half passed by, and, suppos- 
ing they had struck down the Arkansas, and made for Menard Mountain, I was 
about mounting my horse to go home, when I again heard them coming up the 
lake. Immediately before coming in sight, I heard Tom’s gun—I thought he 
must certainly have fired at something else, for the dogs were at least a mile 
and a half from him. I jumped on my horse, and reached there before the 
dozs. There was Tom, yelling at the top of his voice, “I give him hell, Lef- 
tenant, as sure as a gun !—Look here !”’ 

I looked, and a stream of blood told he was badly hit, but not killed. 

“T tell you, Leftenant, he made the canebrake shake as he passed along. 
("ve often heerd tell of a wolf holloaing when he’s shot, but I never knew it 
afore. He went like a whipsaw through a log.” 

** Here come the dogs, Tom,—keep well off his trail, for if Music’s in the 
lead, she'll mount you to a certainty.” 

In a few moments the dogs passed, and what a yell they gave as they snuffed 
the wolf's warm blood. Tom's dogs were well up, and gave tongue finely. 
He urged them on, and they soon passed, and made for where he had first 
started,—‘‘ i never should ’a got a shot at the devil, had vou not told me "bout 
the birds. I heard the dogs about two miles off, I thought, and was sitting 
down. At last I see some robins fly up out of the cane, and, thinks I, that 
may be him. Sure enough, I had hardly stepped behind this tree, and cocked 
the gun, when out he hopped right in the road. I believe the devil smelt me, 
for he stopped, and looked right towards me. I let him have it right in the 
peepers, and maybe he didn’t jump.” 

“We shan’t get another shot to-day,—so mount, and we'll go after them.” 
We were soon spurring up the road, where we met H 

“I saw him, and he’s not 200 yards ahead of the dogs, and bleeding like a 
pig. None of his legs are broken, however, and, as he still runs strong, he 
may give us a long chase yet,—I never saw the dogs run better. It is the 
same wolf, I am certain, that we have seen so often.” 

He still kept going, and it was an hour and a half before the dogs came to a 
stand, and it was directly on the bank of a small bayou, about forty feet wide, 
where we had lost him before. Upon reaching it, we found the dogs com- 
pletely at a loss; some were in the water, some on the opposite side, and 
others were making a wide cast in the cane. We hunted for half an hour, and 
left not a leaf or foot of ground unhunted. Disgusted, we threw ourselves 
upon the ground, and waited until every dog came in, Old Harry was the last 
to give it up. 

“ Well, Tom, I am sorry for it, but here’s the bottle ; fill up, and drink to 
‘ better luck next time.’” 

“ Leftenants, I could cry! I was calculating to take that feller’s scalp home 
with me. I'd rather have it than a ten dollar Arkansas bill—for I can pay my 
taxes with one, and I can’t with t’other.’’ : 

Tom by this time had taken his drink, and laid upon his belly to drink from 
the bayou. Before his lips touched the water, however, he fixed his eyes upon 
a bunch of matted vines and leaves, that had drifted upgn the top of a small 
sapling that had fallen in the water, and gazed upon it intently. 

“ Tar and feather me, boys, if I didn’t see two bright eyes looking at me! 
Where's my gun?” 

‘Hold, Tom !—don't shoot! I’ll ride in and clear the brush away, and will 
see how your dogs fight as well as swim,” said C. 

“ High on! my dogs,—high on,”’ said C., rushing in and seizing the vines. 
The dogs all followed, and the wolf, refreshed by his rest, made a strong dash 
for the opposite bank. He was too late, for Music seized him, and they sunk 
together. They soon arose, when Harry grappled with him. The rest all 
joined in the fight, and they soon killed him. We got him ashore, and exa- 
mined his wounds. Three shot only had taken effect. One struck him in the 





mouth, and knocked out one of his tusks, passing through his tongue, and out of 


the side of his neck ; another had passed through one of his eare, and another 
had cut a large vein upon one of his hind legs. He was of the largest species 
of woods wolf, and, although he labored under such disadvantages, he managed 
to punish some of the dogs “* pretty considerable,” as Tom afterward said. 

Tom was highly delighted wich the performance of his dogs, and the day's 
sport together. Hauting the wolf in the road, where Mac could easily find 
him, we started home, where we did not find a good breakfast, for our old couk, 
Mul., was in as glorious a state of inebriety as an Irishman could become upon 
Old Rye. 

Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, Feb. 21, 1844. 





The “Great Hog Raisers” of Arkansas “ raised out of their boots!” 
Brratie County, N.C., Feb. 28, 1844. 


Dear Sir,—In casting an eye over the “Spirit of the Times” some few 
weeks since, my attention was drawn to the challenge of Judge Stee tx, of 
Arkansas, respecting Hoge. He calls upon the “‘ Great Hog Raisers” to equa! 
him if they can. I do not belong to this class, as I use all { make in my own 
family, yet I accept his challenge, can beat him, and give one in return. | 
raised, and killed this winter, 145 head, that averaged two hundred and thirty-six 
and a half, their ages ranging between 12 and 24 months. Below! give the 
weights of 25 of the largest, their ages being between 18 and 24 months. My 
hogs are the common stock, and as respects the Berkshire, I consider it as 
great a humbug as the Morus Multicaulis. The weight of my hogs can be 
proved by several respectable gentlemen. 

If this be worthy a place in your paper, insert it, and oblige a subscriber, 

Respectfully yours, Gro. W. Caresarr. 

N.B.—Twelve of the Largest average Three Hundred and Nineteen. 
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Pedigree of Madcline.—An omission occurred of one cross in the pedigree 
of this fine filly of Mr. Brovanton’s, of Alabama, as given io these pages a sliort 
time since, owing to its accidental omission in the English Racing Calendar, 
vol. tv. page 122. Instead of reading “ Sarah [Madeline's dam] by Sarpedon 


out of Frolicsome by Stamford,” it should read “ Sarah by Sarpedon out of 


Frolicsome by Frolic, her dam by Stamford,” etc. Madeline’s dam (Sarah) 
was bred by Gen. Grosvenor, in 1834; her dam, Frolicsome, was bred by 
Lord Eoremont, in 1824. Sarah was imported into Charleston, S. C., by 
Mr. Fryer, in October, 1838, 





THE LITTLE STEAMBOATS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Written for the Spir.t of the Times, 


C ‘ 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “10M OWEN THE BeE HUNTER.” 





The steamboats of the Mississippi are as 1e narkable for size and form as is 
the river itself. Gigantic s;ezimens cf art, that 8° bellowing over the swif. 
and muddy current like re tless monsters, brea hing like the whisperings of the 
horricane, clanking and groaning as if a) earth ;vake wis Preparing to astonish 
the world, obscuriog in clouds of smoke the sun in te day time, or rolling over 
the darkness of night a volume of flame, as if the volcano had burs: from the 
bosom of the deep. Who sees them for the first time, without wondering, as 
they rush along, filled with the ever busy throng of tiaveliers, and loaded with 
boundless wealth, that teems from the rich soil, as the reward of the slight labor 
of the American husbandman. The Mississippi is a'so remarkable for little 
steamboats, small specimens of water craft, that are famous for their ambitious 
puffings, noisy Captains, gigantic placards, boatsthat “ron up” little streame 
that empty into bayous, that empty into rivers, that empty into the Mississippi 
—boats that go beyond places ever dreamed of in geography, ever visited by 
travellers, or even marked down in the scrutinizing book of the tax collector. 
The first time I found myself on one of these boats I looked about me as did 
Gulliver when he got in Lilliput. It seemed as if I had got larger, and more 
magnificent than an animated colossal. When I walked on board of the boat, 
I found my feet on the lower deck and my head up stairs ; the * after” cabin 
was so disposed of, that you cou'd set inside of it and yet be near the “ bows.” 
The ladies’ cabin had but one berth in it, and that was ouly as wide as a shelf. 
The machinery was tremendous, two large kettles firmly set in brick, attached te 
a complicated looking coffee mill, two little steam pipes, and one big one. And 
then, the way the bg steam pipe wou!d emoke, and the litile ones let off ste: mm 
was singular. Then the puffing of the little coffee mill ! why, it worked :# 
spiteful as a tom cat with his tail caught in the crack of adoor. Then the en- 
gineer, to see him open “the furnace” doors and pitch in wood, and open the 
little stop cocks to see if the steam was not too high, all so much like a big 
boat. Then the name of the boat, “THE U.S. MAIL, EMPEROR,” the 
letters covering over the whole side of the boat, so that it looked like a loco 
motive advertisement. Then the “ U. S. Mail’ deposited in one corner of the 
cabin, and two rifles standing near it, as if to guard it, said mail being in a bag 
that looked like a gigantic shot pouch, fastened to a padloek, and said pouch 
filled with three political speeches, franked by M. C.’s, one letter to a man that 
did not live at the place of its destination, and a bundle of post-office documents 
put in by mistake, 


The bell that rung for this boat’s departure, was a tremendous bell ; itswung 
to and fro awfully; it was big enough for a Cathedral, and as it rung for the 
twentieth last time, one passenger came on board weighing about three hundred, 
and the boat got under weigh. ‘ Let go that hawser,” shouted the Captain, 
in a voice of thunder. Pe, wee, wee, pish-h-h, went the little steam pipe, aod 
we were off. Our track lay fora time down the Mississippi, and we went 
ahead furiously, overhauled two rafts and a flat-boat within two hours, and 
resented the appearance of a real big steamer most valiantly, by nearly shak- 
ing to pieces in its waves. Being light myself I got along very well, but 
whenever the fat passenger got off of a line with the centre of the cabin, the 
pilot would give the bell one fap, and the Captain would bawl out “ trim the 
boat.” Dinner came on, and the table was covered with the biggest roast beef, 
the big est potatoes, and the biggest carving knife and fork that ever floated, 
and the steward rung the biggest bell for dinner, and longer than any other 
steward, and the Captain talked about the immense extent of the Mississippi, 
the contemplated canal through the isthmus of Darien, and the ability of steam 
wart ships; he said that in the contemplation of the subject “ his feelings were- 
propelled by five bundred horse power, that the bows of his imagination cut 
through the muddy waters of reality, that the practicability of his notions were 
as certain as a rudder in giving the proper direction, that his judgment, like « 
safety valve to his mind, would always keep him from advocating any thing that 
would ever burst op, and that it was unfortunate that Robert Fulton had net 
lived to be president of the United States.” With such enlarged ideas he 
wiled away the hour of dinner; arrived at the mouth of “dry outlet,” (a little 
gutter, that draws off some of the water of the Mississippi when very high) 
turned the bows of the “* Emperor” into its mouth, and shot down it along with 
an empty flour barrel, with an alacrity that sent the bows of the boat high and 
dry on the land, the first bend it cameto. A great deal of hard work “ got us 
off,” and away we went again, at one time sideways, at another every way, hit- 
ting against the soft alluvial banks, or brushing our pipes among the branches 
of overhanging trees. Finally the current got too strong, and carried us ahead 
with alarming velocity ; the bows of the boat was turned in the opposite diree- 
tion from what we were going, and thus managed to keep an onward progress 
compatible with our safety. The banks of the “dry outlet,” were very low, 
very swampy, and were disfigured uccasionally with wretched cabins, in which 
lived human beings, who, the captain of the ‘‘ Emperor” informed me, lived, as 
far as he could judge, by sitting on the heeds of barrels and looking out on the 
landscape, and at his boat as it passed ; from the fact that they had no cultivat- 
able land, and looked like creatures fed on uuhealthy air, we presume that was 
their only occupation. 

In time we arrived at the “*small village,” the destination of the ** mail 
pouch,” and landing, visited the town. It was one of the ruins of a great city, 
conceived of by land speculators in “ glory times.” Several splendid man- 
s ons were decaying about, in the half finished frames that were strewn upon 
the ground. A barrel of whiskey was rolled ashore, the mail delivered, the 
fat man got out, and we departed. The “dry outlet’ merged itself into a 
broad inland lake, that itself, as a peculiarity of the tributaries of the Mississip- 
p: emptied ioto that river. Our little boat plunged on, keeping up with watir- 
ing consistency all its original pretension and puffing, and the same clanking of 
tiny machinery, scaring the wild ducks and geese, and scattering the white 
cranes over our heads, and making the cormorant screech with astonishment in 
hoarser toses than the engine itself. Occasioaally we would land at ‘a squat- 
ter’s settlement,’ turn round and come up to the banks with grandeur, aston- 
ishing the squatter's children and two very invalid hens that lived in the front 
yard. The captain would pay up the bill for wood, and off he would go again 
as ‘big as all out doors,” and a great deal more natural. Thus we struggled 
on, until sailing up a stream with incessant labor sach as we went down when 
we commenced our skeich, we merged into the world of water that flows in the 
Mississippi. Down the rapid current we gracefully went, the very astonish- 
ment of the regular inhabitants on its banks. 

Again for the “‘ innumerable time,” the “ furaaces” consumed the wood, and 
as it had to be replenished, we ran alongs:de one of those immense wood yards, 
so peculiar to the Mississippi, where lay in one continuous pile thousands of 
cords of wood. The captain of the “ Emperor,” a8 he stopped his boat be- 
fore it, hallowed out from his “ upper deck,” ina voice of the loudest kind— 

‘Got any wood here ?”’ 

Now the ovner, who was a very rich man, and a very surly one, looked on 
the “heap,” and said “he thought it p sssible.” 

“ Then” said the captain, “ bow do you sell it a cord 

The wood-man eyed the boat, and its crew, and its passengers, and then said 
‘he would not sell che boat any wood, but that the crew might come ashore, and 
get their hats full of chips for nothing.” 

Hereupon the five hundred horse power of the captain’s feelings, the rudder 
and the safety-valves of his well-regulated mind became surcharged with 
wrath, and he vented forth abuse on the wood-yard and its owner, that were 
expressive of “ thoughts that breathe, and words thet burn.” A distant large 
boat, breasting the current like a thing of life, gave me a hint, and rush ‘ng 
astore amid the shot, we bid the ‘‘ Emperor” and its enlarged captaio a hearty 
and great good-bye, and in a few moments more we dwindled into mere insects 
on board of the magnificent the pride and wonder of the western watere. 


Concorpia, La., Feb., 1844. T. B. T. 
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FANNY-ELSSLER AT PARIS. 


; Paris, February 1841. 
Since I wrote you last, my dear Mina, I have received very sad intelligence 
from New York. The worthy gentlenran -of whom I spoke so gaily a couple 
of months back, the Amer'can lessee, Mr. Price, is no more! It is moornful- 
ly strange that the let'er he wrote, giving me carte blanche, and urging my 
coming so sirenuously, was the last he ever penned. He fell ill immediately, 
and with an obstinacy, that I learn characterised him, refused all medical ad- 
vice. The third or fourth day from the beginuing of the attack he desired to be 
conducted to the window. Lotking out on the cold and wintry streets, he ob- 
served, ** What adark and gloomy scene is this!” sighed, and sat down ina 
chair, with his eyes still bent upon the heavy clouds floating above, and in @ 
few minutes more his attendant approached him, ard found him dead! This 
event has depressed me a good deal, for though I knew, of course, little of the 
deceased gentleman, yet I had anticipated long and intimate professional rela- 
tions with him. I expected to commence my theatrical career in America, un- 
der his auspices, and J depended much on his great experience and known abili- 
ty, to carry me safely and successfully through the trying ordeal that awaits 
me. After my first emotions of painful surprise, I thought, naturally, what 
effect this would have on my affairs. I considered myself free again, for my 
contract was made with him alone. His anfortunate death relieved me, then, 
of all imperative obligation, and I determined a!most instantly to abandon going ; 
for, the nearer I approach this great event of my life, the stronger become my 
apprehensions, and the deeper my anxiety to retreat from its accomplishment. 
But I fear this is now quite out of the question. Letters from the surviving 
manager and associe of the late Mr. P. bave reached me, begging me tot to 
disappoint the hopes generally entertained of my coming, and that my refusing 
to do so would involye him in serious loss, as other engagements had been 
neglected, in the certainty of'my filling up the time. This decides me to go 
on; besides, I have made much preparation, and I am aware that the Opera 
here suspects me of employing this ruse for certain motives they attribute to 
me; this alone wou!d driveme on. I have been very busy these few days back 
in getting up my farewell benefit. These are usually grand occasions, and | 
felt especially solicitous that this parting festivity should not fall short in at- 
traction or numbers to preceding triumphs. I have been making the tour of all 
the celebrites du theatre, to ask their useful and flattering support, and it has 
been granted me with cheerful unanimity. It is customary, perhaps you know, 
for one artist to lend another his talent on these occasions, requ'ring the same 
service in return when the opportunity may arise. It is for each one to judge 
for himself whether the excaange be equal or not. There are some who de- 
mand payment, and they are right. I have secured, fortunately, the artistes 
del’ Opera Italien et du Theatre Francais. Of course I have all the aid the 
Academie can afford, for which they expect a good round return of the receipts. 
My programme will carry me much beyond the legal hour of midnight, and | 
must be resigned to the deduction of the fine. I shall pay it the more readily 
since its destination is a good one, I will announce you the result. I have 
had several friendly visits from my worthy directeur, M. Duponchel. He seems 
uneasy and dissatisfied at my going, but is yet unwilling to exercise his un- 
doubted prerogative. He has the mght to buy my three months of liberty, but 
he fears, perhaps, it would cost him dear. He conceives I seta high value 
upon it. What woman does not? He talks of quitting the direction. I am 
not astonished at this, but every artiste of the establishment will truly regret 
I think kis temper much too docile and mild for a position requiring great 
firmness and energy of character. In our department his ability is manifest, 
and most useful. In all matters of ornamental composition, in the invention 
of costume, the decoration of the scene, and in all the endless variety of de- 
corative detail that falls within his province and duty, his faultless taste pur- 
sues its elegant way, breathing beauty and attractiveness upon every object it 
touches. But this is only oneand a subordinate branch of his arduous work, 
and his task is the more difficult, as he has come after one who performed his 
part so admirably. It is doubtful whether the Opera ever flourished more br:l- 
liantly, or was ever conducted with such skill and vigor, as during the regime 
ef M. Vernon. In him was mixed up every element necessary to constitute a 
successfal directeur :—great literary merit, useful, if not indispensable; the 
nicest perception of artistic excellence, with the exact knowledge of the means 
to develope it in the most favorable light ; an intimate acquaintance with the 
public taste, and the skill to shape it to his purpose; a most correct under- 
standing ef dramatic offects: the greatest sympathy with his artistes (too much 
neglected by entrepreneurs), a quick insight into their characters, and wonder- 
ful expertness in availing himseif of their weaknesses ; consummate tact, irre- 
sistible energy, and a strength of will that overpowered all resistance. With 
such qualifications, backed by untiring industry, and vigilant attention to his 
duties, it is not wonderful that his operatic reign was singularly prosperous, 
yreat in profit and fame to himseif, and eminently eatisfactory to the puvtic. | 
came into the Opera at the close of his career, but in time, fortunately, to bene- 
fit by his directorial skill and activity. Hearing of my success in Londor, he 
came over to examine into my claims. Satisfied that I was not unworthy 
transportation to the bright sphere he moved in and controlled, he made very 
liberal offers for myself and sister, which were accepted, and off we started for 
Paris. He determined that my debué should not take place immediately, and 
he employed the interval with the greatest assiduity in kindling a curiosity in 
the public mind concerning me, which he inflamed to the highest pitch of long- 
ing. When he thought them eufficiently aroused, and the moment ripe for the 
event, he announced it with a flourish of his managerial trampet that rung 
through the startled ears of all Paris. The night came, and my destiny with 
it. hat my emotions were, it would be a vain attempt to pourtray ; but I 
felt that the result decided my career, that I shou!d remain a favored and ad- 
mired plant in this rich and coveted soil, or be nipped in the bud, and fal! 
withered and forgotten, into darkest obscurity. Every thing was most judicious 
ly arranged by the vigilant and sagac.ous directeur, for he knew his interes: 
would he greatly affected by the public decision. A divertissement was got 
up for the occasion, and it was so managed that [ did not appear until the pub- 
lic impatience was wound up to an almost intolerable point. It was contriv- 
ed that I should appear with a close ve:l over my head and face, and which fell 
eo amply down, as nearly to conceal my person. I[n this shrouded form I ap 
peared on the stage, near to the lamps, and stood thus for a minute, whilst a 
pantomimic colloquy was guing on about me. The heuse was silent, and al- 
most breathless with expectation; my veil was thrown back, and instantly 
every opera-glass was levelled at my devoted bead. | shruok under the in ensi 
ty of the gaze, so fixed and piercing; I fancied [ was burning under the ardent 
stare directed sv steadily upon me. As glass afier glass was withdrawn, the 
pent-up feelings of the house found relief in loud murmurs of satisfaction, as I 
was told, being too anxious to determine the point for myself. My dancing 
gave equal pleasure, and as the ballet went onI rose in public estimation, til! 
at the close I was called for, and received the heartiest tokens of admiration and 
good-will, more than I either deserved or expected; yes, far more. My suc- 
cess was, indeed, a prize for me. How much had I not to fear from the expe- 
rienced judgment, the refined taste, of the French public, and the surpassing 
merit of my riva's! Taglioni was then at the very height of her renown; the 
matchless creation, La Sy/phide, had carried her reputation to the uttermost 
ends of Europe, and her nightly performances at the Opera were hailed with 
enthusiastic plaudits by her enraptured admirers; and truly her execution was 
superb and faultless. Graceful as aswan, she glided majestically across the 
scene, leaving in her wake mute wonder, and delight. Nv one comprehended 
her perfection mure fully, no one enjoyed it more heartily, than [did. Is it 
wonderful, then, that I trembled when I stepped forth, night after night, to con- 
test with her the coveted palm of superiority, and divide with her the spoils of 
public favor? This rivalry, [dare say painful to both, was kept on for a year 
or two, when she left the O,,era for Russia, where her success only equalled 
her great merits. I recollect one curious incident connected with her last bene- 
fit at the Grand Opera. She solicited and obtained, after much entreaty, the 
great favor from Vestris that he would appear on this occasion (for he has aban- 
doned for ever /a scene) and dance with her aminuet. Every one was moved 
and interested at this novel announcement; the artistes especially were grat'- 
fied at this unexpected opportunity of doing honor to le dieu de la danse, once 
their model, and still their idol. All went on smoothly enough, when it wes 
whispered that the friends of Taglioni were concerting some extraordinary 
means todo her honor. It was proposed that Vesiris the Great should crows 
her, with all due formality, Ja deese de la danse. The excitement and uprvar 
this produced amongst her jealous cempeers may be readily imagined; intri- 
gue set industriously to work, open opposition was not wanting, and the di 
recteur was called in aud appealed to; but, whatever he thought, he could not 
directly interfere. The partisans of Taglioni were diligent, zealous, and perse- 
vering, and they gained their point. The coronation was finally determined on, 
and the hopes of all pretenders was thus rudely dashed to the ground. It was 
arranged that, after the minuet was danced, the whole force of the Opera should 
form 1 marching procession, and pass roaud the stage; Taglioai and Vestris 
were to occupy the centre position, and as they saluted the public in front, the 
envied crown was to be placed on her victorious head ; thereupon a grand 
galopade of the troupe was to follow; of course neither Vestris nor Teg'ion1 
was to share in this extraordinary procession. The solemnity at length ar- 
rived; the minuet was executed in the most perfect manner. Vestris, awaker.- 
ed by this momen’ary return to the brilliant scene of his ancient glory exerted 
himself with triumphal success ; the artistes regarded him with the keenest in- 
terest—the public attention was absorbed ; his movement was superb, his grace 
irresistible, and his execution faultless. Taglioni did ber part, of course & be- 
cameher. The event was now approaching—the procession formed— 
Vestris, wreath in bend, took his place with Taglioni, all tremulous and eager, 






ed the front, Vestris was raising his hand to deposit its coronal gift, when, to 
their joint horror, the orchestra struck up the inspiring, boisterous, torrent-like, 
galopade! Down came the whole artistic force of the establishment, with an 
impetus that carried every thing before it ; Vestris took to instant flight—Tag- 
lioni likewise fled ; and the desired, hated coronation was thus prevented in the 
very actof consummation, and of course abandoned for ever. Taglioni ins:i- 
tuted immediate inquiry into this provoking contre temps. Tue leader of the 
orchestra was called for, who apologised for his mistake, bat iusisted that he 
received the signal to begin—who gave it was never known; whether some 
wag was bent on spoiling the sport, or whether, it was mere accident, was never 
exactly discovered. There were many who declared it was an adroit mancu- 
vre of Mons. le Directeur to keep peace within his disturbed boundaries, and 
restore order among his agitated and discontented subjects. 

M. Veron retired from she Opera with a large fortune and undiminished 
fame. To the last he was enterprising, persevering, and successful. He gaio- 
ed largely by his experience in matters of business. He engaged me for a 
limited period at a certain sum. I demanded, on succeeding, that he would 
extend the term, which he readily did ; but I discovered afterwards that I 
should have acted wicer to let the term run out, and ask more for a second 
one. 

But to return to present events. 





I have to deplore the departure from Patis 
of my powerful and truly disinterested patron, Mrs. G Iam indebted 
to her for rumberless civilities and kinduesses, that have laid me under the 
deepest ubligations. The more I have become acquaiated with her the greater 
has grown my attachment, the higher has risen my respect. Hers is a mascu- 
line mind, that I can lean upon as a sure and strong prop. Her counsel is good 
and refreshing to me; and sorely I stand in need of it, surrounded as I am by 
dangers and temptations, that make my life a perpetual struggle, and no one 
really interested in my welfare enough to guide me judiciously, or s»stain me 
firmly and boldly. If I have found, as I think, such a friend at last, I shall re- 
gard myself as truly fortunate. 

I was driving yesterday through the crowded streets, when I heard my name 
loudly proclaimed, and on turning round observed some one beckoning wi h 
great vehemence to stop. I did so, and the person came dashing recalessly 
through mud and water to my carriage-door. [t wasno other than M. Laporte, 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, London. He came in hot haste, and at the last mo- 
ment, to engage me to begin his season the commencement of next month. 
Difficulties presented themselves, but the negotistion was agreed to be carried 
onnextday, How lke Laporte to neglect his most important business to the 
latest hour, and then with what fiery energy he sets to work to redeem his im- 
prudence! He is a very clever person, and has, too, that peculiar suavity of 
manner and warmth of address that make friends of all he approaches. He 
has various and high qualifications for his position, and, were he more steady 
in the performance of duties, doubtless his affairs would thrive better. 
been singularly fortunate in his managerial! career whilst at the Opera. He de- 
rived immense profits from Sontag’s success, and is said to have left the Opera 
for Covent Garden Theatre with a fortune of 30°000/., which he entirely lost 
inthe latter speculation. His habits, I have heard, are irregu'ar; he thicks 
nothing of passing whole nights in gay carouse, and impairing health in sump- 
tuous living and reckless waste. tie is an admirable acior. 
some of his performances so high'y as to make me regret he did not confine 
himeelf altogether to the scene as a performer, and leave to some one of calmer 
mind ard moré business-like habits the tedious and complicated details of the 
atrical management. 

My dear Mrs. G Many thanks, and hearty ones, for your flattering 
and affectionate remembrances of me. I feared, that on your return to your 
elegant home you would give yourself entirely up to pursuits and friends far 
more congenial to your lofty taste, and that your petted protegee would cease 
any longer to occupy your thoughts, or interest your feelings. These appre- 
hensions are happily put to fight by your charming letter, so full of kind sym- 
pathy and good counsel ; I accept gratefully the one, as I hope to profit by the 
other. Believe me, that I became quite ériste after your regretted departure. 
[ had become so much accustomed to your delightful society and sprightly en- 
gaging conversation, that the sudden loss of both left quite a void in my time 
and feelings, that as yet no substitute has adequately filled up. How pleasant 
it was, of a dry, clear, winter’s day, to stroll with you in some deserted part of 
those lovely gardens of the Tuileries, with its fine statues, half-starting into 
life ; its sparkling fountains, its commanding terraces, and delightful vistas ; 
and then listen, as we walked arm-in-arm, to your familiar but beautiful ex- 
pression of thought, that took me up with them, on their strong pinions, and 
carried me through unaccustomed regions of reflection, where every thing was 
new, startling, and pleasing ; and then, as we turned, your conversation would 
take a new channel and descend to me, asking questions of my strange history, 
that revealed so true an interest, so refined a curiosity, that { delighted to an- 
swer and explain. How deeply was! gratified, too, at your unrestrained excla- 
mations of wonder and a at the simplicity and almost monotonous re- 
gularity of my life, which has been but a series of theatrical engagements, fill- 
ed up with very hard work and moderate gains. True, events of marked inte- 
rest and deep pathos dot it here and there, but the canvass of my artistic life 
is covered over with constant annoyances and petty details. It seemed stale 
and insipid enough to me, but yet you found in it fuod for curious comment and 
romantic reflection, giving it some charm in my eye it never had before. Your 
candid, honest frankness acted like a spell upon me. My nature warmed agaio 
in the soft sunshine of those enkindling sentiments you so glowiugly expressed, 
and the early openness and naivete of my disposition became again evident ; 
the reserve and cold caution I am obliged to wear.as an armor against the in- 
trading, assatling selfishness of the world, | dared to throw aside in your pre- 
sence, and to sport and play in all the innocen: freedom of thought and ex- 
pression that is to me as sweet as it is rare and novel. I loved to hear you 
talk of my past, of ‘the triumphs and trials of my meteoric existence,” as it 
sparkled in your eye. Familiarity and repetition have robbed it of nearly al! 
its interest in my dull view. You have often expressed your amazement and 
anger at the heavy load of injury which scandal, malignant and persevering,nas 
heaped on my name. Your heart has beat high with indigaation as facts have 
falsified the calumnies that have made my home, cast where it might be, their 
hideous resting-place ; and then, to my follies how just, how indulgent you 
heve bern! Your words of comfort are still ringing in my ears, ‘* Each of us 
must shoulder the fardel of her sins, hoping she may make a tolerable *‘ set- 
off’ of virtues and expiatory sacrifices.’ Yes, I feel, chere amie, that my ac- 
quaintance with you will give a new and more pleasing aspect to my life; its 
feverish excitement will be replaced by soberer joys, and, if less romantic, it 
will at least be more rational. 

I have little news to send you. The greater part of my time is consumed 
now in completing my preparations for my American campaigo that you have 
encouraged me to look forward to with such sanguine hopes. Heaven grant 
that all your good wishes may be realised! Have you heard of the event of 
the week, the production of the Count Walewski’s play, L'Ecole du Monde ? 
For weeks back, expectation has been greatly excited by the rumors that have 
reached the public ear through a hundred channels, of what might be expected 
from th's brilliant comedy. Little did any one anticipate that all would end so 
tragically. The prestige that surrounds, like a halo, its noble author, con:ribut- 
ed a good deal to the curiosity that prevailed. His imperial descent, his vari- 
ous accomplishments, graces of person, set off by mauners the most pleas- 
ing and dignified, have made him the lion and the pet of sslons aid boudoirs, 
even in Paris, where competition for notoriety and favor runs so high. In a 
luckless hour, doubtless to relieve the ennui of fashioaable dissipation, he be- 
took himself to writ ng a play for the Theatre Francais. Tois threw all co- 
teries, literary and titled, into a ferment of anxiety and expectation. The com- 
mittee of the * Francais,”’ cheerfully accepted the drama, and every rehearsa! 
confirmed the good opinions entertained. The eventful night of :epresentation 
came, big with the destiny of play and author. The theatre shone resplendent 
with the bright eyes of many a high ranked dame, sparkling with delightful 
anticipation. All ranks and coteries sent forth its choicest representations to 
do honor to this solemnity—wit, talent, fame, beauty, distinction, and haute 
position, were labelled, broad and clearly, on almost every spectator of the 
thick throng, that lined the loges, covered the parterre, and filled every cor- 
ner of the building. [t was a sight and a compliment to make any author proud— 
an ovation that would have flattered Moliere. But what acatastrophe! The 
cur‘ain rose, the play went on,the performers exeried themseives to the utmost, 
the sprightly group was nevefmore alert and gay ; but scene followed scene, 
and fainter and fainter became the hopes of friends, keener and deeper the sa- 
tisfaction of rivals; act succeeded act, till the denouement overtook both play 
and author. The fate of both was no longer doubtful ; and the chilly funeral 
s lence that prevailed, expressed it all too significantly. Yes, the poor, drama. 
tic bautling, the first-born of its noble and clever parent, drew but a few short, 
convulsive breaths, and expired ; but if any thing cou'd soften so b ttera dis- 
pensation, it might have been found in the pomp and cizcumstance that presided 
over its interment. 

I cannot express to you my sincere disappointment and regret at this un- 
looked-for result, for every one admits and admires the extreme cleverness of 
Walewski. How he could have failed with such a subject, after such opportu- 
nity and with such ability, is the wonder that sets speculation all afloat. His 
play has certainly various and great merits—it has all the materials of success : 
composition we!! chosen and duly combined, much literary beauty, but yet it 
lacks the essence to give it popular favor—it wants the vitality to make it 
breathe aad move, enlisting your sympathies, and opening up the sealed foun- 
tains of the heart. What isthe mystery that makes the writing a good play 
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vain on this common, but dangerous field? What are the meats, where is 
hidden the recipe, for dramatic success? I know M. Scribe well enough to 
have extracted this secret, that is almost exclusively his, for failure with this 
Nestor ef dramatists would be as marvellous as complete success with bis less 
fortunate compeers. To others, however, whom it more concerns, will I leave 
the task of exploring this dark and intricate subject. 1 will content myself 
with mereiy this remark, that theatrical authors owe far more to their practical 
actors, the artistes, than is either koown or acknowledged. Within my own 
province of ballet, I may be allowed to speak; and if the strangely-feshioned 
aod ill-constructed things that authors bring you for acceptance were put on the 
stage, with all their imperfections on their hea}, many a name’s bright renown 
would be damned by failure the most complete aud mortifying. Indeed, there 
is hardly an instance where the ballet produced bears even a family resemblance 
to the one presented ; and I krow that it is in no way different with other dra- 
matic compositions of a more pretending order. I have heard, well authenti- 
cated, many curious anecdotes I forbear repeating, coacerning some of the 
proudest names of contemporary literature, to what a ludicrous degree they are 
indebted for popular favor tothe wit and geniua of obscure or utterly unknown 
writers, who are happy in the adoption of their works by some high-sounding 
name in vogue. Ina England it is not otherwise. I was lately informed that a 
a celebrated play, “* The School for Scandal,” attributed to one of your distin- 
guished authors, Sheridan, was, in fact, not his; that it was sent to him for 
examination, whilst manager, and that seeing its great merit, he contrived to 
retain it for months, till he declared it lost. he title of it was his own, and 
perhaps some alterations. Truly Fame is an accidert, and most rately wears 
its own chaplet. af x f . ” 

I find it impossible to contioue my letter, so often am I called away by in- 
terruptions that hunt me thickly ; visitors roll in upon me in one unceasing 
tide. Adieu, et bon voyage, ring in my ears all day long, so little recollection 
have I of the kindly voices that pronounce these parting benedictions. A coune 
tryman of yours was presented to me to-day by a matual friend, Col. W——e ; 
very prepossessing inhis exterior, and of fine address. He has an unmistakable 
air of bon fon, and has evidently lived in your best circles. He sp ke kindly, 
or coadescendingly, of Amer.ca, where some distant branches of his family are 
residing. He has clearly a very indistinct notion of their whereabouts, and [ 
am pretty sure he will never venture ona personal inquiry after it or them. It 
is amusing to listen to the undisguised expressiona of horror of all my fashion- 
able acquaintance at my romantic project. It is not that they are incapable of 
some curiosity to see what may be seen in the New Wold, bot to traverse it 
would be, to mos of them, worse than condemnation-o solitary imprisonment 
on land, A ludicrous story was circulated a short time since of M.d’A ° 
who received a handsome legacy from a West India relative. This flattering 
| mark of good feeling threw him intv trausports of very sincere gratitude, but 
| it so happened that it was necessary, to get pussession of the coveted doubloons, 
| to go after ‘hem. Every ingenious means in the world were employed to es= 
| cape this heavy penalty, and charm the distant treasure to his longing bourse ; 
| but neither law nor magic could aid him, and at length he desperately resolved 
to go. Preparations were made with a!l possible solemnity, at the bidding, in 
fact, a fina! adieu to the world. And w'o leaves Paris without some such sen- 
sation! His wil! was made, and his friends parted trom him with the funeral as- 
pect of a man going he knew not where He reached Havre, and found himself 
aboard. The ship was getting under weigh, when his face underwent a mortal 
change, and, with the‘desperation of one bereft, he insisted on landing. ‘ Je 
reconce mon argent, et je renonce mon voyage,” he cried. Once more on 
shore, he turned a complacent look on ship and sea, and then averted his eyes 
for ever, quietly declaring, ‘ Qu'il aimait bien les poissons, mais pas assez 
d’ette mange par eux.”’ This is the most practical illustration of the feeling 
here as 'o such a voyage, Ihave some misgivings lest I shall beat a similar 
ignominious retreat. My places are taken, and my name will go if not its 
owner. I learn that a distinguished leader of our haut ton, la Comtesee de 
Merlin, will be a fellow-passenger. This encourages me. [ have still another 
example in an American lady, a Mad. Moulton, living for some time back in 
Paris ia much spiendor. Her salons have been a good deal frequented, for the 
French, like other people, have a sharp instinct for a fine house and good 
cheer. Who hoists a hospitable banner of this kind is not long without an 
army of hungry adherents. The Americans seem a truly generous people. 
hear they give their days to the accumulation of money, but it appears their 
nights are devoted to its liberal expenditure. Some of the finest fetes of Paris 
are under American auspices, for they ambitiously rival, in princely display, 
some of our grandest seigneurs. Tout le monde is talking now of a sumptuous 
festival at an American grandee’s, Colunel Thorn, whose brilliant equipages 
are the admiration of Paris. He occupied a spacious mansion belonging to 
Madame Adelaide, which he fitted ap with fairy magnificence and perfect taste. 
It seems odd that a simple foreigner, without the prestige of rank or family, 
should have achieved a position so firm and elevated as Monsieur Thorn is ad- 
mitted to enjoy. His glitteriag salons are the favorite resort of the most dis- 
tinguished of title and position in Paris. I donot know by what conjuring he 
has arrived at such a consummation ; but he must have merit, tact, and wealth, 
in large proportions, to be able to retain it so successfully. His equipages, 
stud, and servants. are quite upon a royal scale ; and, in spite of calumnious in- 
sinuations to the contrary, there must be some money left in America to sus- 
tain such an outlay. It seems he is a good deal railed at by some of his incon- 
siderate countrymen, who think, as he is so wel! able to entertain them, that it 
is very improper he does not. The malcontents quite overlook the convene 
tional usages of polite society, and forget that persons must have some claim 
on the hospitality of another before they can indulge in vague accusatiors of 
indifference or neglect. Ihave heard directly from the Colonel’s friends, that 
he is most attentive and courteous to all who come sufficiently authenticated, 
but that he reserves the harmless privilege of excluding those he does not 
know, and who have no further title to civilities than the common one of a com- 
mon country. A number of droll anecdotes have circulated through Paris on 
this subject, and I listen greedily to anything American, as it may help to en- 
lighten me, when it is so desirable I should be well! informed of the character 
of this marked and peculiar people. 

I remember being greatly entertained at a diverting story of some untaught 
American, who, findiog himself in Paris, and left entirely to his own resources 
for amusement, bethought himself of his far-famed countryman, Col. O——, 
and determiued on paying him a friendly visit. It so fell out, that on the even- 
ing selected the Colonel wes entertaining, at a grand diner de ceremonie, the 
corps diplumatique ; and at the time the unknown guest arrived, attired, most 
unceremoniously, in an antique frock-coat and muddy boots, the dinner was 
still going on. He passed the wondering domestics by a quiet declaration of 
his friendly object of seeing the Colonel, and entering one of the numerous sa- 
lons, proceeded leisurely to inspect the furniture, books, prints, &c., ard at 
last seated himself comfortably before the fire, with his feet planted securely 
against the rich marble mactel piece. The great doors of the salle a-manger, 
which happened to be shut, were suddenly thrown open, and the distinguished 
company were thrown into a state of dismay which baffled description; but the 
easy nonchalance of the intruder was adequate to the emergency; and after 
taking a long-drawn stare at the ribands and stars that saluted his curious eyes, 
he rose, in the most cheerful spirit, to shake hands with the Culone!, who, by 
thts time, had made his way to the undistinguished object of ali this sensation, 
He explained, in a few words, that he had heard folks talk a deal of the Cole- 
nel’s fine house, and the very pretty things in it, and so he had come to take @ 
look, and he was highly gratified with everything he saw. This was a critical 
moment for our hero; but the astonished host displayed great judgment and 
good feeling in telling him, familiarly, to make himself at home, which he de- 
clared, very truly, he had done already. The matter was explained to the puz- 
zied company, and caused great amusement from its singularity. The “ unbid- 
den one” oecame quite the lion of the soiree; and in going away—which he 
did at last—he assured his good-natured entertainer that he was so highly 
pleased with s» many agreeable attentions, that he would do them the favor ef 
his company frequentiy during his stay in Paris, and it was not his fault 
that he did not. 

You wonder, in the midst of hurry and bustle, I can find time to write you so 
lengthily ; but I love to renew intercourse with you, even in this unsatisfactory 
way. Next week I hope to salute you. Till then, adieu. 
































London, March, 1341. 

Ma chere Therese,—Such a run as I had of it from Paris :o London, frou 
opera to opera, last week, was quicker work than any travelling part of my life 
of vagabondage that I can remember. Away we went, from the moment [ 
waved you my last adieu, rattling, chattering, and splashing over rough cause- 
ways and muddy roads, the rain beating herd against the windows of my caleche, 
and the wind sharply whistling around us, till, with a loud cracking of whip, 
we entered, at {eleven o'clock at night, the quiet town of Boulogne. The 
packet left at midnight, and we had hardly time to stretch our wearied limbs 
before we were summoned aboard, aud, committing to the careful keeping of 
my landlord, the truest and most comfortable of carriages, that I yp from as 
au old friend, bound to me by a thoueand agreeable asscciations, [ descended 
into the confined and odorous cabin of the uneasy steamer, whose rolling gave 
token of the boisterous weather that awaited us, and I gave myself up to sea- 
sickness and every concomitant horror. 

I reached my lodgings near Belgrave Square late on Friday, rehearsed, yet 
half-asleep, on Saturday morning, and mede my rentree before my old friends, 
the Eaglish public, the same evening. I did not distinctly feel that I had exg 
changed capital and people, till my eye wandered, wonderingly, over the dim 





‘and vast area of Her Majesty’s Theatre. The contrast of this cheerless ex- 


so difficult! Why is it that minds that vanquish all else, spead their force in panse to the sunny and elegant aspect of the Freach Opera was striking aud 
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chilly enough to wake me up thoroughly to my wheresboute, and, in treth, my 


first sensations were not the most . There is something peculiar! 
repelling in this theatre to the uttllons ope of the continental mm mprencd 
tomed to brigh-er decorations and a more tasteful distribution of the salle. No- 
thing cau be in worse taste than the ornaments so scantily scattered over the 
house ; and then how dull and ine is the effect of six tiers of boxes, of 
exireordinary beight, all split up divided into small compartments, closely 
resembling pigeon-holes, or, liker still, the cabin-berths of a steam packet, with 
their dusky red curtains, that look as if they came off the same piece. It a!- 
most gave me a qualm to regard them ; but, en revanche, | have heard the bes’ 
singer declare that no house was more favorable to the voice, that, notwith- 
stauding its great extent, they filled it with little effort, and that its rebound 
was most harmonious and agreeable. I received, of course,a cordial reception, 
for the ~— are hospitable and kind in their greetings to strangers, an‘! 
hearty in their welcome to well-remembered favorites, and I feel it is tot pr - 
sumption ip me, at present writing, to class myself in the latter happy catego:y. 
I lke the English greatly, and who does not! There is solidity and certainty 
in their character that may be reposed on in friendship, and measured in enmity ; 
nothing shallow, treacherous, or base, diefigures their moral escutcheon. These 
are noble traits that elevate and dignify the nation they adorn, but the truth 
must be told, they are likewise very cold, formal, and cautious, even to susp:- 
cion, in manner. The higherclasses sre formidably so in their intercourse with 
strangers, and very affected in their communication with each other. No offen-e 
to my noble patron, I trust. The middle class is less marked by these forbid- 
cing peculiarities ; but from top to bottom, through this very stratum of society. 
run certain dark veins, chiefly of demeanor, that disfigure greatly the natura! 
beauty of their true but latent character. Every wherein public the conduct 
of all classes is peculiar, and differeut from any thing I am at all familiar with 
In the Opera House, especially, my own sphere, and where I have a right to 
make my observations, I contemplate them with curiosity. The aristocracy 
are haughty in their bearing, but they sustain it wel! in dress and general 
tenour. Certainly, nowhere in the world does one see more splendid foileitcs 
among the women, or more tasteful dressing among the men—the rich jewels 
of the former, and the white cravats of the latter, are prominent features, and 
both effective ; but, after all, they are not natural, they deport themselves as i! 
conscious the parterre was looking at them. Whilst the parterre, the people, 
most respectably represented at 103 6d. ahead, how do they act! what is their 
aspect,—their physiologic, as the French have it! How different from the free 
and easy don't curc-ism of continental pits; wholly absorbed in the dramatic 
event before them, and indifferent or unconscious of what their titled co ewe 
may think or feel. The latter give themselves up to the exhilarating influence 
of fine music, or the luring seductions of the ballet ; but of the hundreds who 
fill the benches of the It lian Opera, how few there are who devote themselves 
to the artists or the scene. How much more of their attention is directed to 
the stars and ribands of the greater actors who fill the boxes about them. There 
are reasons for this; for, in Eugland, the opportunities are rare, indeed, .o see 
these distinguished personages ; and at the Opera, hours may be agreeably oc- 
cupied in studying the lineaments of faces that are not more attractive, perhaps, 
than many on the stage; but that they happen to belong to people who have 
made them historical aad interesting. But you are yawning, by this time, over 
my stage reflections, so let us to other matters. The Gipsy is performing tll 
wecan getthe Tarantule ready; and how strange it seems to me, Therese, 
not to see you at my side, as ever till this painful moment of our first separa- 
tion. Need I teli you how heavily your absence afflicts me, and I now discover 
how much you have lightened my professional labors by your vigilance and 
aitenticn to endless important details. How I shall get along without you 
henceforth [ know not. On, dear! when I think how the days speed on, and 
the rapid approach of my now really decided departure, I am half inclined to 
bolt and tura back again. Don't be astonished if you see me bounce in upon 
you some beau matin next month. Frazer’s Mag. for Feb. 








BEHIND THE SCENES. 
(CONFESSIONS OF A KEYHOLE.)—BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESG. 


Mrs. Fixbury was a fair representative of that numerous class of ladies,— 
grandmothers, mothers, and daughers—single, wedded, or widowed—who are 
- pass‘onately fond of their homes that they can with difficulty be persuaded 

Oo go out. 

No minister ever equalled a woman for staying in, when it suits her—and it 
always suited Mrs. Fixbury exactly. To women of her no-turn of mind, and 
of her corporeal fixity of tenure, the open air is one immense superfluity. *‘ Out 
of doors” is to them what land was to the inveterate salt water rover, “a thing 
be could never see the use of.” 

Like cherubs round an altar-piece, they cling 
To the fireside. 

They must confess, for their parts, that they do love their home, and that’s 
the truth. They are not ashamed to acknowledge, if people want to know 
the real fact of the matter, that they do take a little pride in their house, and 
do like to enjoy it of all things. Going out occasionally is all very well, no 
doubt,—very right, very proper, and very pleasant, in some cases; and they 
might like as well as other people, to make a call on somebedy they don’t care 
for, or to perform the tour of the shops when they have no intention of buying, 
or to look in at an exhibition not worth a shilling, or to walk under a broiling 
sun until caught in a soaking shower. But it so happens that they can always 
find something else to do—indeed they can never find a single minute’s leisure 
even for dreaming of indulging such roving propensities. There is quite enough 
at home to forbid all thoughts of going out, and on amy such errands and em- 
bassies, the thing would be impossible. 

As for recreation, thank Heaven, they can find amusement as well as cares 
in-doors. Whenever they are out of spirits they can go up and dust their draw- 
ing-rooms. As for health, they should die ina week if condemned to such 
gadding about. They have no notion, not they, of rambling hither and thither 
like the Wandering Jewess. They have a home of their own, and they are 
persuaded that every right-minded woman who has a home of her own has 
something or other todo in it. 

How the H.’s and the M.’s manage they can’t think! Those women are 
always out—and what must be the state of affairs in the home department they 
couldn’t guess if it were to save their lives! And how the foolish people’s 
brains bear all the whirl and worry of such a life they are much at a loss to 
imagine. It amazes them to think how any body, not quite crazed, can go all 
through the town continually leaving cards, staring in at bazaars and shop-win- 
dows, dragging themselves edgeways through muddy mobs (or, what is worse 
than all,) walking in quieter places merely for the sake of walking ;—seeing 
nothing, saying nothing, hearing nothing, doing nothing—except walking! 
And all this when they have a home to go to, and plenty, no doubt, to do 
there ! 

Good domestic creatures, like Mrs. Fixbury, are clearly of opinion there is 
aclass of people who should be known in society as the houseless rich, almost 
as pitiable as the houseless poor, who demonstrate by their habits the existence 
of a kind of elegant, luxurious, and voluntary vagrancy ; a prescriptive posting 
from parish to parish. ‘They also see established a species of legal offence, 
which may be called a system of friendly and polite burglary, comprised in the 
custom of breaking into the houses of acquaintances In the open day, any de- 
cent time before dinner, and stealing therein fifteen minutes and upwards of ir- 
recoverable time, ‘of no use to any body but the owner.” 

To some earnest appeal on her husband’s part, some gentle remonstrance 
with Mrs. Fixbury on the subject of her stay-at-home habits, some solicitation 
that she would make a call in such a street, or go and spend an hour or two 
with her oldest friends in their new house, her reply would be, 

‘And haven't | a house here? Why should a person who has a home of her 
own want to go to other people’s?' Now you know I love my home—and I m 
sure I find plenty to doin it. What time have J for going out? Why, only 
last week I made a desperate effort at your anxious and urgent entreaty, and 
at one period of the experiment, although with so much to do, I really half- 
believed that I should get out after all. It is true I did progress towards the 
desired end so far as to succeed in getting my bonnet on, but before I could 
quite tie the strings of it I found it was time to take it off. So off went my 
things again, of course ; and I remember’’—(here I could see her little eyes 
sparkle with delightful recollections)—“ I remember I had a capital job all the 
rest of that day in dusting those dear books !”’ . 

What! was Mrs Fixbury a passionate lover of books? Was she a great 
reader! Perhaps she was a writer too—and the beloved volumes were her 
own works, handsomely bound! Ah, this at once accounts for her joy in toss- 
ing off her bonnet, and staying at home with maternal tenderness and delight 
to dust and handle, arrange and re-arrange, those darlings of English litera- 
ture,—those patterns of intellectual binding ! 

No, the reader is altogether in the wrong. Or the authority of a keyhole it 
may be stated that Mrs. Fixbury never in private or public wrote a Me J ig 
it will be supposed that she was a great devourer of the writings iy others. 
Not at all; she never read a book through in her life, and had scarcely rey 
inside of the treasures she took a joy in dosting Then they we tt # ~~ 
she set a precious value on them for the sake of the giver—no = ee, —— 
she prized them because they had been long in her family, and remin 
her childhood and of her buried parents. Stuff! ee Ni 

Well, then, why on earth did the unwriting, unperusing, anti-lite - pane 
Fixbury apostrophize the set as “those dear books!” Ah, ~¥ “ np 
which can only be solved by such knowledge as may be picked’ op UY | tS 
sprite that lodges in akeyhole. The poimt goes in @ direct line to ry 
heart of Mrs. Fixbury’s character. 





. . i i : , , of its 
ooject, intensely loved what she called“ her home.” A person more gifted in 


the niceties of language would have simply called it “her 
house.” i i a her house, ee herself of her <a 
Many into this capital error <7 op: a house with a home, 
and of endeavouring to make others believe that they have both, when, alas! 


they have only one. But the confusion of terms is convenient, and saves fa- 
ce explanations. 

ome, in Mrs. Fixbury’s idea of it, meant certain rooms, with suitable fix- 
tures and furniture. That was all! Observe. She was ardently attached to 
her home !—that is, in other words, she hada wonderful liking for her nice 
apartments. She had an exquisite sense of all that is most elevated and re- 
fined in domestic associations '—that is, in other words, she had a tender re- 
gard fer every inanimate thing belonging to her on which her daily household 
eye rested. 

Home never meant, in her clear, plain, domestic understanding, no, never 
meant Husband, and Children, and Vlcnke—the cheerful Meal, the social Fire- 
side, and the silent Pillow ;—it only meant a collection of commonplace conve- 
niences and ornaments, sanctified and endeared by hourly use and habit. 

A picture out of her own house would have been to Mis. Fixbury's glance as 
the blank wall behind it ; but hung in her own room it became as part of her- 
self, being, that is to say, part of _ household property,—of her home. Her 
personal effects were the same to her as her person. hen she alluded to 
those “ dear books,”’ she applied 1o them an epithet due equally to every arti- 
cle around her. She would have spoken in the same tone of those dear bel- 
lows, or those dear nutcrackers. They were hers. What is the love which 
some bear to pups and canary birds compared with that which settles on maho- 
gany and steel sundries. The poet paints the human heart as sometimes 

Wasting its kindliness on stocks and stones 

And or. the vacant air. 

Mrs. Fixbury s heart 

Wasted its kindliness on sticks and stools, 

And on the elbow-chair 
Household furniture purchased but last week was precious in her eyes as relics 
dug at Pompeii. She had a liking—but why mince the true phrase '—she had 
an affection for her sofas and tables. They were visible domesticities ; they 
were a portion of that domestic reality of which she was the conscious centre ; 
without them, she could not feel that she had a home. 

Now, if the reader, wandering and groping about in the odd dark corners of 
the world, havenot yet encountered a lady wrapped up in a fond regard for her 
own fire-irons and buffet, her harpsichord and window-curtains, then he has 
missed what he assuredly would have known had he been born sooner and en- 
countered Mrs. Fixbury. Children and husband! Ohno! A sentiment to- 
wards these, as properly the first objects of her affection, might be stored away 
in some remote recess of her nature—an abstract thing, unfitted for actual use, 
and never to be brought into play ; but husband and children had no share in 
the practical cares, sympathies, and interests of her life, which were lavished 
upon her chairs and tables. 

It was lest these should suffer that the children were packed off at the earliest 
possible age to a grandmother, or toa school ; instead of receiving at home the 
education their father desired for them. 

“* Now, Fixbury, not another word,"’ she would say. “It is quite impossible, 
and a long way out of the question, that children can be allowed to run about my 
place now that I have brought it into such order. If you have no regard for 
those cushions, I have. It is proper that somebody, at all events, should have 
an eye to home and its enjoyments—the children must go. If it hadn’t been 
for the new carpet, indeed, little John might have staid at home for a few months 
longer, but you know its not in mortal power to keep him or any of them from 
trespassing in these rooms. Besides, I’m very sure that the regular duties of 
home will prevent me from paying the smallest attention to the children. Do 
mestic cares would leave me no time for maternal tasks ; and as for a gover- 
ness—there again—I'm very sure these chairs will lose their beauty quite soon 
enough without new comers coming to help spoil them; and, moreover, I 
shouldn’t by any means like to see my house littered all over with French 
grammars. However, one objection is as good as a thousand ; I don’t choose 
to have those chairs spoiled. We must either part with the chairs or the chil- 
dren ; and such chairs as those we shall never get again—for that money |” 

But holidays arrive in due course, and bring with them in most homes a hap- 
py re-union. That time never arrived, according to the handsome clock on 
Mrs. Fixbury's chimney-piece. 

* Fixbury, how can you think of such a thing! how meditate any thing so de- 
structive to one’s peaceful, neatly-regulated home ! Have them all here during 
the holidays! Quite impossible, quite. Nice curtains they would make me. 
with their blind-man’s-buff and bo-peep. John would have one of those jars 
down before he went to bed, and most likely send a marble through the muror 
next morning. Think of the finger-marks we should find upon this door. Of 
all things, I hate to see a beautiful polished table like this smeared all round 
the edge—butter, barley-sugar, or jam, it’s equally disagreeable. Oh, no; we 
must go and see them all at their grandmamma s. The house will fall into terri- 
ble disarrangement while I’m absent, but still we must spare a day, and [ must 
redouble my energies to correct every thing on my return next morning.” 

At thirty-five, Mrs. Fixbury might have been supposed childless, for her chil- 
dren were very rarely included among the accessories of her home. In fact, 
they had no home, because their home was in sucha state of perfection. But 
its mistress still had a husband to share it! Yes, if she had permitted him to 
feel at home when he arrived there. ‘There, however, he very seldom was. 
She begged him not to come home to dinner, for a!though there was but a sim- 
ple cutlet to cook, it threw all the house into disorder. When he had ensconced 
himself snugly, she entreated him to go and make a call somewhere, for she 
was going to be so busy, and his presence was fatal to her projects. She 
couldn’t think of letting the sofa be drawn round to the fire, or of having the 
high-backed chair disturbed, when she had fixed it in the very spot upon which 
it was always to stand. His brother had asked him into the country for a month, 
and why couldn't he go? then she could have the two rooms down-stairs set 
entirely to rights. ; 

‘* Well now, Mr. Fixbury, I really must say I do hope you are not going to 
spread papers and letters all over my table after all the pains I have taken with 
it—such a polish as it has! if you had found a grain of dust on it, I would have 
forgiven your abominable insensibility to the true refinements of home. Your 
mind becomes daily more blunted to the real delights of domestic life. Pray 
mind the ink—mind the ink, Mr. Fixbury, if you please. I hope you are aware 
that there are already five or six large spots on your new writing desk! Oh, 
you must not touch those books—let me beg of you not to take a book down 
now ; not to-night; I have dusted and arranged them all in the nicest manner 
possible. Mr. Fixbury, there is no draught in this room, and I can’t have those 
curtains drawn on any pretence whatever—I’m sure [ would bear any degree of 
cold—they can never perhaps be put into the same folds again. 

At the close of some such harangue, Mr. Fixbury, perhaps, would ring the 
bell, to guard in a more innocent way against a chill. 

‘Some more cvals, Kitty.’ ir ; 

“ Coals can’t be put on just at present,” interposed Mrs Fixbury ; “ don’t 
you see that the hearth has just been swept up! I believe you like to see every 
place in disorder. Spare the fire-place, pray.” , 

His boots when he entered, would exhibit traces of the street, and perhaps in 
that condition find their way by an innate depravity to the edge of the fender ; 
or his pocket would be emptied of some miscellanies upon the sofa or the side- 
table ; or he heedlessly scattered in the impetuosity of appetite, some crumbs 
beside his chair at dinner; or he left his newspapers, price-currents, and ship- 

ing-lists lying about, as if in savage disdain of decency ; and consequently 
Mrs. Fixbury devoted every minute of the ~~. which he spent in the 
house to an endeavour to drive him out of it. Perseverance seldom fails of 
"But ohne a change when he took his hat and went out. — She had heard his 
knock at the door with an aching heart; but it leaped up in joy when he de- 
parted. With sad and almost streaming eyes she had followed all his move- 
ments about the room; smoothing with careful hand the chair-cover where he 
had sat, and reviving the gloss on the table upon which he had rested his pro- 
tane elbow. Sighs spoke her anguish, when words failed, as she saw her do- 
mestic economy disturbed, and every line of her face betrayed anxiety, let him 
turn as he might. But, the instant he closed the door, had he peeped in again, 
he would not have known the face of his melancholy, careworn, and complain- 
ing wife. Dismay at his presence gave way instantaneously to delight. 

“Kitty, come! Good news for you! Your master has gone out for the 
day, and now, my good girl, we can have up the stair-carpets. Now, girls, 
where are you! Come, be quick. We havea charming long morning before 
us, and, thank Heaven! we can take those hangings down and give them a 

shake !” 
ovat happy hours were hers that day! Her blood flowed through her roe 
veins one tide of pleasure. There she was, upstairs and downstairs, and bot 
almost at the same time ; directing Kitty, superintending Sally, hurrying one, 
retarding another, perplexing both, inspecting the progress of their work every 
minute, and doing it after them all over agam herself. Then, lest a dozen wt 
ticles of dust, or a single particle, should have escaped upstairs, how she eres 
glide about the room of the house, darting a keen suspicious gare. * ” 7 
object in turn; redusting a crowd of nic-nacs, brightening a glass-s Se 
and a china-jar there, needlessly rubbing a bit of shining ner, we : J 3 
the tongs and poker with the nicest accuracy, wondering if their dazsting pols 
could possibly be increased, and longing to take down the dear books once more, 
to rub with perilous vigour their clean gilt-edged tops. 























arranging again and again, end surveying her furniture as a mother looks 
pay pa y she rejoices in. And not less careful was she indeed of every 
1 . 

‘Mind, my good girl; pray take care; if were to scratch that it would 
break my heart.” ©The screen ! be eareful—if any “ were to happen to 
it—"’ * Ah, that darling vase! now hear what | and you 
destroy me!” 

Many mothers, when referring to past times, and collecting their remimiscen- 


ces, are frequently observed to take for their guie the some piece of 
good fortune, or, more frequently still, of some - ta eo had happened 
to their children. They recal a particular circumstance because it occurred 
wn aye me _ bit of 5 rien left her, or when Master 
measles, or when Tom broke hi collar-bone. Mrs. Fixbury’s remini 

were all dated agreeably to shin paincigitn, only substiuting chattels forchildeen, 
The vicissitudes occurring among these always guided her calculations. 

“It was the very day the pier-glass was cracked "—or, “ I remember the 
whole affair, we had our new bed furniture that winter ’’—or, “ Dun’t you. re- 
collect? I was dusting that identical little bronze Mercury there, at the very 
moment the news came ;” or perhaps her reminiscence, would be of a more 
touching character :— 

“ Ah, yes, well indeed do I remember the event, for it happened just at the 
very time when that dreadful Welch girl, in her cruel clumsiness, knocked over 
this dear little table, and broke its pretty claw, which has worn a smal! plate of 
iron inside, in consequence of the distressing fracture, from that day to this.” 

With such constant cares, and such exalted sympathies to detain her ever at 

home, how should she possibly dissipate the household spell !—how get out even 
for 2 morning to see her children or visit her friends—to seek pleasure or secure 
health—to take exercise for her own sake or to gratify the open air partialities 
of her husband. She never did get out—or, as she it, she never could. 
From summer to summer she enjoyed scarcely a breath of fresh air save what 
she drew through me, If at the open pw de a tide of breezy life for a mo- 
ment poured in, she pronounced it to be pusitively reviving ; but then—‘ You 
must shut the window ; there is a little dust, I think ; to say nothing of blacks 
from that chimney opposite !”’ 
‘‘ What a lovely spring morning,” she would cry ; “beautiful, quite beauti- 
ful. What a clear blue sky, and the tops of even these London trees look won- 
derfully bright and green Delicious morning! Kitty, I've been thinking that, 
as we happen to have but little to do this fine day, we may as well take down 
these pictures, and I can help you to dust the backs of them—perhaps we may 
succeed in arranging them rather differently—that would be delightful !” 

Visiting nobody, nobody visited her ; a happy, a most essential consequence ; 
for what in the name of all her goods and chattels could she have done with 
visiterst Company would have crushed her with dire affliction for her furni- 
ture. Ordinary folks have fine things about them for others to see; Mrs. Fix- 
bury’s pleasure was to look at them herself. It was her own dear home, and 
she was always so fond of it—she did enjoy that! At forty years of age she 
was known, where known at all; as The Domesticated ; or, the Woman who 
never went Out. Yet out she was doomed to go at length, for a removal to a 
different quarter of the town became indispensable, and Mr. Fixbury was ruth- 
less on the score of furniture and fixtures 

Heavens, what a morning was that of the removal! When the van, with a 
suspicious-looking set of springs, drew up at the door, any body would have 
supposed that it was a hearse come to know if Mrs. Fixbury was ready. 


A world of sighs escaped her as rude hands lifted her cherished chattels, and 
horrid fingers smeared her shining goods—handling all! things, not as humanity 
gently touches living objects which it loves, but as surgeons knock about dry 
bones that have no feeling. Here wasa rug tossed upon damask-curtains, there 
a bit of Dresden peeping out of a coal-skuttle. In her pale, thin face there 
was a presentiment of evil. She was like a sensitive plant being torn up by 
the roots. ‘This was not removing; it was being dragged away. 

As she saw the several objects of her many years of ousehold pride carried 
one by one down the stairs, the hopes of life vanished with them in quick suc- 
cession. She followed each favourite with her eyes, and heard it pitched into 
the large van with the suspicious springs. The presentiment of evil darkened 
more and more in her visage. As the place was cleared, left lone and naked, 
and the first load of moveables was driven from the door——Crash! what was 
that! Her face had too plainly prophecied. The pillar of a pet work-table 
snapped, a favourite japanned cabinet staved in, a prized arm-chair mutilated 
but something has just dropped between the wheels. 

‘What is it?” shrieked a voice of anguish. 

“Oh, it’s nothing, nothing,” replied another, composedly (it was the voice 
of Mr. Fixbury), “it is only a little carved oak bracket fallen ; the clock is, 
fortunately in safety, inside the vehicle.”’ 

To say that Mrs. Fixbury, under these fearful trials, in the disruption of what 
was dearest to her, looked aggrieved, would be tame language—she looked 
agonised, aghast : but whether, when thus torn from her home, she went soon 
to that which is held on a far longer lease, is doubtful. The only thing positive 
is, that a few months after the removal, when Mr. Fixbury paid a visit of busi- 
ness to his old quarters, I observed there was a crape upon his hat; and yet it 
must be acknowledged that he looked unusually cheerful. 

* * * * * 





* 


Mr. and Mrs. Crossworth, when they took possession of the apartment, over 
whose extent by eye and ear I hold observant sway, had been married too long 
to have nothing to talk about when sitting together after dinner, and yet not 
long enough to have found out the unprofitable subjects. They started off in 
conversation without thinking of the conflicting points, and floated down the 
tide unconscious of its treachery. 

The gentleman was thirty and plain, the lady was twenty-three and pretty 
He had an austere, cold ‘ook that but half concealed some warmth of feeling 
underneath ; she had a languishing and amiable air, that yet seemed to give 
token of a spirit not incapable, upon occasion, of flashing and proving formida- 
ble. There was something of melancholy about his mouth, and a careless smile 
upon hers. 

‘**T have been thinking a good deal, Charlotte,’ said Mr. Crossworth, “ about 
that poor family in Kent, who applied to you yesterday.” 

‘* Dear me, Charles,” returned Mrs. Crossworth, rather quickly, ‘ what an 
eminently disagreeable subject to turn your after-dinner thoughts upon !” 

‘It is painful certainly ; the weather threatens to be terribly severe, and be- 
fore they lose their little cottage—” 

** Now, I must entreat, Charles, that you will not go one step further upon 
that ground, or you will bring a whole troop of starved and frozen sufferers, 
the most horrid picture of want and misery imaginable, directly before my 
mind's eye. I shall see it all in a moment-—infant in arms, and white-haired 
grandmother included. You know how susceptible lam. Take your wine 
and be at peace.”” 

Melancholy more plainly marked the drawn-down corners of Mr. Crossworth's 
mouth, and at the corners of his eyes, moreover, the faintest of all conceiva- 
ble reproaches peeped out. 

‘“* But, Charlotte,” he said, gently, ‘‘ something must be done !”’ 

‘** Very well, Charles, then do it; but do not, I pray, under cover of the 
purest humanity, have the cruelty to distress me by conjuring up so ns 
a spectacle. I always observe that very tender people are apt to be very har 
upon those they love. Because their own kind hearts are bleeding at a tale 
of sorrow, they must thrust daggers into the kind hearts of their frends. If 
you find the subject so very painful, how barbarous of you to introduce it when 
I was indulging in a thousand happy thoughts. Drmk your wine, Charles, 
do!” 

The gay smile with which this was uttered did not communicate itself to 
those lips, which, nevertheless, obediently sipped the suggested glass, and 
Mr. Crossworth, gravely and tenderly, ina voice sometimes tremulous with 
the benevolent feeling that prompted his words, proceeded to explain that he 
mentioned the melancholy matter to her because to her the appeal had been 
made—that he mentioned it just then, because whatever was done must be 
resolved upon that very night. He could not think of allowing her to contri- 
bute, in however slight a degree ; though he owned that charity in this case 
was a costlier virtue than he could often afford to indulge. But the case was 
roofless, famished misery, and he avowed that the tug at his heart-strings had 
torn his purse-strings asunder too—and thus his sympathy and his money both 
flowed out together. 1 . 

Mrs. Crossworth said in reply that the case was far too prodigiously disa- 
greeable to be contemplated. She would rather that Charles should pay much 
than say even alittle. Such distresses were not meant to be talked of—she 
could not bear to think of them. She always hated these real life tragedies ; 
and would infinitely rather give, if she could spare it, ten times the sum asked 
for, than listen to adoleful petition. Her system was to keep on the sunny 
side of things, and never to distress herself but for some good reason. If she 
could relieve the wretched narrator of his woes—that would be quite another 
thing. If her sighs were balm, her tears diamonds, the poor man shvuld have 
them in plenty ; but why inflict wounds upon herself when she could not heal 
his ! hy listen, when she eould only lament! She detested all gratuitous 
disagreeables, and her heart was closed against them for ever ! 

And then, as though her heart were indeed closed to pity, whose gentle dews 
had fallen there and found all barren—as though by an effort of the will the 
spirit could revel in an unfading summer, and all the frosts of life dissipated 
by the magic of a smile—she rose from the table, and quitting the room, turned 
the most laughing, mocking look possible upon the displeased though polite 
husband, who held the door open for her as she skipped giddily by. 

Here then was a sorrowful, sickening spectacle! Youth, loveliness, a lively 














i face. 

. ow in its hundred shapes—want, nakedness, hunger—the sharp 

' — onh. misery, and the last horrid writhing under po oe rolling 
er ae excited not her pity, not merely her impatience, but her very 


! 
ne all things I hate sights of woe!” “ Donot speak to me about distress, 


detest it! 

-_ a familiar to her beantfal lips as smiles shemselves. Se 
fishness never e€ more expressively. It was so easy to decide beforehan 
opon the incapacity to relieve; and done, the wretchedness that sought 
relief was just as easily dismissed. When the languid amiable Charlotte had 
(without the least difficulty) persuaded herself that it was perfectly impossible 
for such a hand as her's ever to lessen by one feather’s weight the heavy, and 
too often the intolerable burden of mortal misery, she had become quite con- 
winced of her exemption from the necessity of keeping it in view, or recognis- 
img by thought, sigh, or word, its ever- t existence. 

‘And that such calculating coldness of soul should be neighboured by such 
rich and lively blood! That such marble hardness should hold so soft a seat ! 
"That such insensibility should be so full of life! That one who cared so little 
for others, should have a form to win homage from all ! 

Mr. Crossworth when he had shut the door, returned to the table, and having 
poured out a glass of wine, looked as though some such reflections as the above 
were passing silently in his mind. But he speedily filled his glass again, and 
as rapidly emptied it; indeed this ceremony was repeated somewhat eagerly 
several times; and then, during a pause, his ra appeared to be slowly 
andergoing a revolution. Sadness and severity had vanished from his face, his 
eye brightened, and his brow was visibly lighter. He seemed to meditate yet 
more cheerfully, and refilled his glass. 

“« Who knows !” he muttered, as he set it down empty, ‘* Charlotte's sys- 
tem may be the right one after all! There is nothing like a second thought. 
Charity is expensive ; and, by the way, wine-merchants—the unconscionable 
rogues—are not so easily paid in these times. One must have a check upon 
one’s luxuries in some direction or other—and by Jove! a man can better do 
without benevolence than without port.” 

The wine was again raised between his eye and the light. It seemed to warm 
his brain, as it cooled his heart. 

“If this costly piece of folly, which would really be sheer ostentation, and 
rank injustice to myself, is to be done at all, to-night the undertaking must be 

iven by which the cottage is secured to the—how many shall I say !—just 
if-a-dozen poor wretches, out of the millions who are at this moment not 
merely beyond help, but beyond hope! What a farce is this benevolence of 
ours after all! Here am I troubling my inmost sou! about the fate of six drops 
of sorrow, while the great ocean of misery rages unappeased and boundless. 
Dry up those six drops, and where is the difference! ‘The world will wear the 
same look to-morrow ; though my shrunk Coffers assuredly will not. No, but 
a very different one, indeed! Crossworth,’’ he continued, addressing himself 
with a smile bright as the bumper he eyed admiringly, ‘“ you are a good fellow, 
but you must Jearn to control your generous propensities. You cannot afford 
these extravagances of the heart.’’ 

Mr. Crossworth then, closing his soliloquy, sprang up from his solitary revel, 
and having taken a stride or two across the room, with the manner of one who 
is satisfied that he has just done a wise thing, and is at least as virtuous amidst 
all his iniquities as mankind in general, rang for coffee. 

With the cups, re-entered Mrs. Crossworth. Husband and wife were equally 
in a happy humour. They sipped, smiled, and chatted. Controversy had fled 
the scene ; all unpleasant topics were avoided ; not a word was said about the 
hungry and the homeless ; not a thought of human pain, human fortitude, hu- 
man selfishness and tyranny, intruded ; they were all in all to each other; and 
the world was to themascene which no pauper-dwellings darkened, and in 
whose ordinary public paths no graves gaped for the destitute and wandering 


I. 

Mr. Crossworth was to go out, Mrs. Crossworth was to amuse herself at home. 

This was pleasantly settled between them, and tender adieus were inter- 
changed. 

«« Adieu, Charlotte! Then for three whole hours, if I choose to stay so long, 
I am to desert you, and be forgiven !” 

“« Ah, Charles!’ answered his pretty wife, playfully; “reflect upon what 
you are doing. You are deserting Faith and Hope (united in poor me) for 
Charity.” 

“ No, ‘faith!’ returned Mr. Crossworth, moving off; ‘“‘I have declined, at 
jeast deferred, that melancholy affair, and am merely going to see a famous 
pantomime which they have just brought out at the theatre—it is called ‘ Mo- 
ther Goose!’ ”’ 

Mrs. Crossworth, just as he was vanishing, set up one of the sweetest little 
laughs ever heard, so that ker hero made his exit to soft music. The change 
of intention, and the contrast presented in it— pantomime and pbilanthrophy, 
charity and Mother Goose—amused the light-hearted ladv amazingly. 

““ Well,” she cried, ‘commend me to hischoice. A rather more agreeable 
way of spending his time and money, I must own. It is quite useless to at- 
tempt to alleviate people’s distresses ; to cry and seb over their calamities is 
ridiculous ; and besides, one is a little too old now to make oneself needless 
griefs and be miserable for nothing But now for my delightful novel. I do 
think I shall have time for two volumes.” 

And Mrs. Crossworth, seizing a book, and settling herself very comfortably, 
with no intention of speedily disturbing herself, began to read ; a long silence 
ensued, broken oniy every few minutes by the rustling of a leaf. 


Her hard-heartedness had yuite chilled me, and the air as it rushed through 
seemed to my fancy to have been cooled by her very breating—such was the 
insensibility she had shown. More positive vices might have beeu pardoned 
in preference ; had she committed some vile deed, had she branded herself as 
criminal, had her sins been of a more active nature, inflicting grievous injury 
where she owed benefits, and betraying a heaclong and passionate disposiiion 
to work evil to mankind, out of a feeling of jealousy or revenge—some excuse 
might have been found for her, some forbearance have been shown. As it was, 
I would rather the room had been empty; such a pretty, graceful thing, so 
young, and with the amiability of youth in her looks—and yet so hopelessly 
selfish, unsympathising, and frozen in heart ! 

Half-an-hour had elapsed, and she sat reading or in silence, rapidly at times, 
and in some excitement. I watched the play of her countenance, which | now 
saw was variously expressive, and indeed almost explained the course of the 
story as she read! Her excitement increased, and my interest grew with it. 
At times there was a bright glow upon her face—presently she was sad and 
pale. Prepared forthe fire, | had not expected the softness of her aspect, the 
tender pity of her eyes. Soon her bosom heaved with i's emotions—her'litile 
hands trembled as they turned the page—her cheeks brightened, and from her 
parted lips the breathing came quick and murmuringly ; then, by impercepti- 
ble degrees, a more tranquil feeling crept over her; her heart still throbbed, 
but not violently ; pity in place of terror and anguish touched her soul ; her 
eyes traced the lines less clearly, and tears fell glitteringly upon the page. 
The volume dropped upon her lap; she covered her face with her hands end 
sobbed—fairly sobbed. 

With many a heart drawn sigh, she presently resumed her reading ; her face 
flushed to the temples, her long lashes vainly essaying to retain the drops that 
gathered there. And then she read on more composedly, but with a still gra- 
vity, a fervent Interest, a passionate enthusiasm, that showed how devotedlv 
her spirit had yielded itself to the spell. If there was pure, ardent, unbought 
sympathy, it was there; if ever there was a melting, compassionate nature, 
it was suffering before me. If she sat awhile mutely grieving, she would 
quickly brighten into hope, or thrill with fear; in every change of passion and 
turn of sentiment, losing self-consciousness and living only in the humanity of 
which she read. How divine humanity thus looked—how beautiful was that 
se another’s life! Earth could have nothing more heavenly to offer to the 
sight. 

And were those the same eyes that had wilfully shut out, but an hour or two 
before, a picture of actual misery and despair! Was it the same heart that 
had nota single throb for living, breathing wretchedness, suing to it for the 
last succours! Was it the same Mrs. Crossworth who had never shed need- 
less tears, who shunned distress upon system, who heaved no more sighs than 
she could help, and detested misery like vice. The very same, and # very 
every-day person she was. She hated misery, and revelled in it—she had ac- 
tually Lo eart, and yet broke it once a week over a book. The saddest, 
deepest afflictions bourly darkening the world around her, moved her not ; but 
the lightest tale of sorrow if untre, at once turned her into a creature of ex- 
quisite sensibility. She hated the reality, and was in raptures with the repre- 
sentation of it. What was most repulsive in life was most seductive in a no- 
vel. People’s troubles were detestable bores, but in a romance they were in- 
finitely charming. She was steel, adamant itself, to the proofs of workhouse 
horrors and prison tragedies; but susceptitle asa pitying angel to fictitious 

is ; , 
woe—when they “did but jest, poison in jest.” ne 
_ The contradiction is perhaps too common to excite frequent notice in daily 
ife ; 
life ; but such a specimen of it as Mrs. Crossworth presented, was not unfair- 
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men ; she hy 
. ofl for her i ibility to di ine 
every a ee io re-read Soateualt totes morning was sure 
to be d in the course of his comfortab'e musirgs after 
dinner; and every unpitying expression of Mrs. Crossworth during the 
day, was sure to be amply weaned for by torrents of compassionate tears at 
night. 
.— he, less and less easy, allowed sorrow for the world’s wants to flow from 
his eyes, and sighs for unrelieved misery around his path to rend his bosom, he 
id more and more frequently private visits even before dinner, to a smal! re- 
cess at the end of the room, containing medicine for the cure of his grief ; and 
as her nature hardened with years, and her first slender stock of the charities 
and sympathies dried up and withered for want of exercise, she sat longer and 
longer over her blotted pages, and made etonement by subbing more bitterly 
than ever over the miseries of the Unreal ! 
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THE BEAUTIES OF WAR. 


The deadly animosity which existed between the French and Prussians du- 
ring the occupation of France by the allied army, can hardly be conceived by 
any but those who were spectators of it ;—it showed itself in a thousand modes, 
—not merely in contest in the field in the serious antagonism of war, but in the 
most trivial and insignificant actions of ordinary life. ‘The hatred was recipro- 
cal. Ihave seen a Prussian officer, when his load of wood came to his quar- 
ters, make the carter wait an hour, to his own inconvenience, before he would 
allow it to be unloaded ; the man standing all the while in the rain, swearing 
with the peculiar grace and volubility of that period,—a fashion so extraordi- 
nary, that those who have only visited France within the last twenty years 
cannot form to themselves an idea of the extent to which the accomplishment 
may be cultivated. The man in his turn would contrive to place all the worst 
pieces of wood to come out first, so as to give the impression that the whole 
was of inferior quality ; and when the Prussian had exhausted himself with 
complaints and remonstrances, and the Frenchman with oaths and exclama- 
tions, (that the worst wood in the world was too good for a Prussian,) he would 
ostentatiously place all the fine pieces uppermost, with a smirk which seemed 
to say—** Now, you can’t make a complaint to the authorities, for the wood is 
better than average, and I have had my revenge by worrying you.” 

A row of the largest pieces of artillery was placed along the Quai Voltaire, 
and all that side of the river down tothe Chamber of Deputies. Night and 
day stood by the side of each aman with lighted match, and it was understood 
that they were loaded to the muzzle with grape shot. Directly in front of 
them, across the river, were booths, swings, stalls for fruit and confectionary, 
printsellers (not the most decent,) rope-dancers, mountebanks, and all other 
caterers for the public amusement ; while enormous crowds of grown men and 
women were amusing themselves with all the enthusiasm of children, appa- 
rently unconscious of the existence of the deadly instruments of warfare which 
pointed their brazen throats at them. ‘The indifference to danger generated by 
habits of warfare is inconceivable by those who have never seen it. Every in- 
dividual of the motley throng knew that on any sudden ‘‘ emeute”’ he might be 
blown to atoms before he could reach a place of safety, but he trusted 1¢ would 
not happen, like the dwellers on Vesuvius ; and if the guns were fired, per- 
haps he might be able to get out of the way in trme—* If not, not,”’ and so he 
continued his amusement. 

With those whose patriotism was too powerful for restraint, and who felt the 
utter impossibility of open resistance by arms, it was some consolation to walk 
behind the row of cannon, just out of the reach of the bayonets of the senti- 
nels, and empty their hearts in execrations. I was often tempted to go to lis- 
ten tothem, from the extraordinary energy and eloquence of their vituperation, 
which was curiously composed of words (not sentences) without the slightest 
meaning ; Occasionally, however, the orators would break out into threats of 
revisiting Prussia, and wreaking their vengeance; but as these threats were 
unintelligible to the soldiers, they excited no more attention than the prelimi- 
nary oaths. The Prussians knew that the words were intended for insult, be- 
cause the pantomime was so perfect that it did not require the aid of language 
to make itself understood ; but they generally bore it with the most philoso- 
phical indifference. I was always apprehensive, however, that the patience of 
some one individual soldier might be unable to last out the succession of exe- 
crators, and that the human overcoming the military feeling, might vent itself 
in an explosion, and I might thus come in for a stray shot, which would have 
been a disagreeable reward for my anxiety to complete my vocabulary of 
French. 

It was really a very extraordinary exhibition, and such asI verily believe 
could exist only in Paris. The crowds of swearers and threateners gave way 
at the approach of the large patrols (incessantly traversing all parts of the 
town,) and vanished—how or where, used to astonish me, for the moment the 
patrol had passed they made their appearance again like a swarm of gnats, and 
resumed their occupation. Thething seemed to give them great relief; and 
if so, as it did nobody any harm, it would have been a pity to interrupt their ex- 
pectoration. A Parisian mob is, perhaps, the only collection of human beings 
in the world which could feel consoled by the process. 

In remote parts of the country, however, the animosity was less lively and 
more deadly, and assassinations were frequent. The Prussians had so many 
deep injuries to avenge, that it is not extraordinary they should occasionally 
exercise the spirit of retaliation, and in the small bodies of their troops dis- 
persed in the villages personal conflicts were common in spite of military dis- 
cipline. A large part of their troops were landwehr (militia,) and even land- 
sturm (levy en masse,) so that discipline was necessarily imperfect. 1 was at 
this time quartered in the house of a gentleman who was secretary to a branch 
of the municipal government, and he often showed me petitions from towns 
and districts, entreating to be relieved from the presence of the Prussian troops, 
and to be allowed English in lieu ofthem ; still more frequently came petitions 
for English instead of French, whose tyranny and exactions were intolerable. 
Defeat had exasperated them to madness, and they wreaked their vengeance 
indiseriminately on friends and foes. The state of demoralization of the 
French army was complete. 

_ Occasionally a Prussian officer would take care to let the hosts feel that 

France was not safe from experiencing some of the miseries she had inflicted on 

other nations ; and the hatred of Blucher was so intense for everything con- | 
nected with Frenchmen, that offenders were pretty sure of impunity when | 
complaints were carried to head-quarters. The Duke of Wellington’s gene- | 
ral orders at this period show his great anxiety to establish better discipline, 
and his fears lest the severity of the Prussians should excite a general re- 
volt, and jeopardize all the fruits of his hard-earned victory and arduous ne- | 
gotiations. 
One of the instances of this tyranny and resistance will show that it is not 
always safe to indulge a spirit of retaliation in an enemy’s country, however 
completely i: may seem to be subdued. ‘There was no part of France where 
there appeared less chance of collision between the foreign troops and the pea- 
santry than in the province of Normandy. Prussian troops took up their quar- 

ters in the towns and villages of that country with as much tranquillity and 

composure as in their own, and they no more contemplated opposition from the 

inhabitants, than an English regiment would expect it in Scotland. Being in 

very small bodies, the officers were enabled to exercise a close surveillance over 

their men, and whatever license they might allow to themselves, they main- 

tained strict discipline among the private soldiers. 

A Prussian officer, with whose friends I am acquainted, was quartered in the | 
house of a widow, who, since the death of her husband, continued to conduct 
a large establishment for the manufacture of crockery (Fayence) at B . 
This hard and heavy substance requires the greatest possible heat for its vitri- 
fication, and the furnaces are of gigantic magnitude and strength. The men 
employed in the manufactory lodged and boarded in the house, and, like the 
miners in Cornwall, were not mere servants, but a sort of fellow adventurers, 
whose gains depended in some measure on the success of the establishment. 
These men, whose laborious occupation was incompatible with any but great 
bodily strength, felt the honour of the head of the establishment tobe in some 
sort their own, and that they were bound to maintain the cause of the widow 
and the fatherless. Madame L——’s family consisted of one son only, about 
fifteen years of age. : 

The servant of the officer, having seen the indulgence to others for similar 
freaks, determined to exercise a little of the pleasure of authority himself, and 
after his master was gone to bed was in the habit of keeping up the family to 
prepare his coffee, which he did not choose to take till two hours after the time 
they usually retired to rest ; he would sometimes take it into his head to be 
hungry at three o’clock in the morning, and insist on having something grilled 
for supper, which if not done to his taste he would throw into tke fire, and com- 
mand them to take more pains with the next. Madame L at last deter- 
mined to make a formal] complaint to the officer. 

Whether the mode of stating her grievances did not please him, or the nar- 
ration excited recollections which awakened a dormant spirit of revenge, he re- 
ceived her remonstrances with havghtiness. “‘ Madam,” said he, “ my servant 
shall call you all out of bed six times every night if I please, and you shall 
wait upon him yourself. I am sorry that you have no daughters,that you might 
learn how your infernal countrymen behaved to my sisters. My mother was a 











widow with four daughters; six officersof your brutal and uncivilized nation 
were quartered in her house—she had lost her only other son in the battle of 
Jena, and I was far away. The conduct of your countrymen would have 





ly matched by her anomalous matrimonial partner. With a hard 

he was sensitive and tender in bis nature ; with a glad and soadiaws Seid ant 
was stubborn and unfeeling as a flint. He cooled and corrected the warm and 
Kindly tendencies of his disposition, with those draughts which inflamed the 


disgraced the lowest savages—my mother and sisters were subjected to loath- 
some indignities, and made to perfurm the most abject menial services for their 
brutal guests. My mother's heart was broken—she sank under the horrors she ' 
was compelled to witness ; and while her corpse yet lay in the house the offi- 
\ 








" with romantic fancies, | cers endeavoured to dishonour my sisters ; but I should go mad were I to be- 


in a list of the atrocities committed by army. You shall know a little of 
> miseries of.gan—toalirvons an shall have acouple more efficers and 
half a dozen soldiers to maintain—see that you prepare for them. Take eare 
to let me have a turkey dressed at half-past two in the morning, and coffee at 
four.” 

The lady shrunk away, terrified at the aspect of the infuriated Prussian, and 
retired to think of the best mode of pacifying him: she mghtly conjectured 
that the attempt would be most likely to be successful after she should have 

repared him a dinner with unusual care, and given him time to subside ; set 

erself tothe task with the determination to please him, if possible; and hoped 
that a more humble entreaty in the evening might avert the dreaded infliction 
with which she had been threatened. ' 

Not so her son, who had been listening at the door, attracted by the loud 
voice of the officer. He heard all; but in his attempts to rouse the workmen 
to resistance did not think it at all necessary to repeat the officer’s account of 
French cruelties in Prussia—he dwelt only on the threats held out to his mo- 
ther, and the tyranny of the servant—and he succeeded in inspiring them with 
a determination to take a safe revenge. . 

The lady went on with her preparations for the officer's dinner, and was 
deeply engaged in larding a fine fowl, when horrible screams assailed her ears. 
She rushed to the door of the kitchen—it was fastened ; to the door which led 
to the manufactory—that also was fastened: every outlet for escape was clo- 
sed ;—she screamed for her son, and was answered by him from the other side 
of the door, that there was no danger, and no cause for alarm. She entreated 
to be told what was the meaning of the screams, which now became fainter and 
fainter, as if retiring to a greater distance—* Soyez tranquille, ma mére,” said 
her son, “ you will know it all presently. I will let you out directly ; there 1s 
no danger—none whatever.” e 

Presently the door was opened, and her son led her into the manufactory ; 
but what was her horror to see the officer and his servant lying on the ground 
opposite the great furnace, each bound round with bandages from neck to feet 
like an Egyptian mummy. At the moment she entered, the door of the fiery 
furnace was thrown open, and cast its glare on the faces of the helpless beings ; 
the servant had fainted from excess of terror, and the officer's bloodless coun- 
tenance in vain assumed an air of firmness. ‘Save me, Madam, if possible, 
and I swear to you that this outrage shall never be betrayed. I and my ser- 
vant will instantly remove, and you shall have no others quartered on you.” 
The lady stood aghast and unable to utter a word. The men cried out, “ Don't 
believe him, madam, let us make complaints impossible ;” and they took up 
the helpless beings, and brought their feet near to the mouth of the furnace. 
‘ Say but the word, and in three minutes there won't be a vestige of either of 
them. We can never be detected—there won’t be an atom of bone left, and 
their buttons will be undistinguished in the cinders. Say the word, madam— 
say the word—they will besenseless in three seconds—the furnace is in full 
glow, and they will be turned into steam and ashes in half a minute.” 


Tt was an awful moment! the men had not exaggerated the effect of the fur- 
nace, fur the intense white heat, much greater than that of a gilass-house, 
would have volatilized every particle of the hapless wretches in an instant. The 
men held both the bodies in the attitude of throwing them into the furnace, and 
as their mistress’s terror deprived her of the power of speech, they took silence 
for consent, and were proceeding to put their threat in execution, when the son, 
who had only intended to frighten the offenders, and never contemplated the 
actual murder, screamed out his horror, and threw himself on his knees to in- 
tercede for them. The mother had by this time found her tongue, and joined 
her prayers with those of the son; but it was not till after very long and urgent 
entreaties that they succeeded in arresting the hands of the ruffians, who were 
gloating in anticipation of so complete and so safe a vengeance. Indeed, ex- 
cept by the confession of one of the parties, detection would have been abso- 
lutely impossible. ie 

The officer and his servant were liberated, the latter placed in bed delirious, 

and the officer was in no frame of mind to do justice to Madame L *s cook- 
ery. I venture to guess that the fowl went away untasted. 
The next day both officer and man were removed to fresh quarters ; but the 
servant's delirium gave rise to suspicion; and although the officer contended 
that the whole was a fable, it is supposed that his fellow soldiers believed his 
story, for the manufactory was shortly afterwards burnt to the ground, and the 
men thrown out of employment for months. 








From Beil’s Life in London. 

Earlam, of Hammersmith, and Woodman, of Acton.—The walking match of 
six m les, for £10 a side, came off on Monday, Jan. 8, at Acton. Woodman, 
who is but 18 years of age, is a very fine and promising youth. Earlam, who 
is 22 years of age, is a fine strong young man, and bids fair to rank among the 
first-rate men of the day. The start was slightly in favor of Earlam, but 
Woodman shot past him after a few yards at a tremendous pace, and was five 
yards in advance before the first quarter of a mile, when he gradual'y relaxed 
in his pace, and Earlam, who evidently seemed astonished at the pece of Wood- 
man, drew up to him, and they walked side by side for the first half mile, when 
Earlem put on all the steam he could muster, and passed his antagonist. He 
gradually maintained the advantage, and despite the exertions of his opponent, 
came in a winner by half a minute, having walked the six miles over a heavy 
road in 541-2 minutes. 


























~ RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


ALEXANDRIA, D. C. Nationa] Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, l4th May. 
BALTIMORE, Md.- - Kendall Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, Ist Monday, 6th May. 
Jackson, La. - - - Fashion Course, J. U. Spring Meeting, 4th Wednesday, 24th Apr || 
LovutsviLLeE, Ky. - Oakland Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, lst Tuesday, 3d June. 
New Orveans, La. Eclipse Course, Louisiana assoc’n S. M., Ist Tuesday, 5th March 
are: ‘* Metarie Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 12th March. 
Zew York Ciry - Union Course, L. I., J.C. S.M., the week after the Camden Races 
i 7 < “4 & “ ** one day’s racing, Ist Tuesday in May. 
> - Beacon Course, N. J., Tro ting Match, $1000, a side, Ripton vs 
Confidence in harness, 3d Saturday, 15th June. 
Ope ovusas, La. - - St. Landry Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d week in May. 
SAVANNAH, Ga. - - Oglethorpe Course, J.C. Spring Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 19th March 
Wasuineton, D.C. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 14th May. 


STALLIONS FOR 1844. 

















tS Notices likethe following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the sea- 
son for Five Dollars in the ‘* Spirit of the Times” and the “ Chronicle.” To those gentlemen 
who advertise theirhorses indetail (to the amount of Twenty Dollars) inthis paper, no charg? 
willbe made. , 
BELSHAZZAR, Imp ,by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at the stable of 
Thos. Aldersun, Nashville, Tenn., at $50 and $1 tothe groom. 
GLENCOE, Imp , by Sultan, out of Trampoline, by Tramp, at Thos. Flintoff’s, Nash- 
ville, at $50, and $1 to groom. 
GREY MEDOC, by Medoc, out of Grey Fauny by Bertrand, at A. Small’s stable, at 
Elmwood, Ky., opposite Cincinnati, at $25 and $40, and $1 to groom. 


JOHN BLOUNT., by Marton, out of Mary Blount’s dam by Alfred, at John Drew's stable 
near the Union Course, L. I., at $30, and $1 to groom. 


MARION, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at Redmond Burn’s stable, Falls of Tar 
River, Nash Co.,N, C., at $25 and $50, under care of Robert J. Hyslop : 


MARGRAVE Imp., by Muley, dam by Election, at the Association Course, Lexington, 
Ky., at $30 and $59. 

TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at the stable of Jas. L. Bradley, 
near Lexington, Ky., at $30 and $50 to insure, and $1 to the groom. ‘ 


WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Marion, at the stable of Maj. George A. Wyllie, Gal- 
latin, Tenn , at $50, and $1 to the groom. 
































ees: a TROTTING STALLIONS. 
YOUNG JACKSON, by Andrew Jackson, out of a Mambrino mare, at Abdallah’s old 
stand, near the Union Course, L. I., at $15. 








NEW YORK RACES, UNION COURSE, L. I. 
; ie regular Jockey Club Meeting over the Union Course, Long Island, will come of 
the week following the Camden Races. Liberal Jockey Club Purses will be given, 


_ of which due notice will shortly appear. 


A day’s Racing will also be given on the Ist Tuesday in May, provided there are three 
or more entries for a race, fora Purse of $300, Two mile heats, for 4 yr. olds, bred in 
New Yerk, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, with an inside stake of $300 each, h. ft., to 
name and close on the Ist April. Now one sub. 

Should this stake close as above, a Post Stake will be run for, Mile heats, sub. $50 
each, P. P., to which $100 wil! be added, provided there are three or more nominations . 
To close also on the Ist April. 

The Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., Mile heats, to which there are 
now four subs., will alsocome off on this occasion, provided the 4 yr. old stake should 
fill: if not, it will be run on the first day of the Meeting after the Camden Races. 

New York, 6th March, 1844—{mar. 9 } HENRY K. TOLER, Sec’y N. Y. J.C. 


THE LAWS OF CRICKET. 
LAYERS and members of Clubs in the United States and Canada who may desire 
- copies of the Laws of the gime of Cricket, as lately revised by the Mary-le-bone 
Club, will be furnished Gone upon application (by post-paid letters, or otherwise) 
to THOMAS PICTON MILNER, Secretary of the New York Cricket Club, at the office 
of this paper. (March 9-4t.] 


SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG. 
EMOVED fiom Second-street to 80 Spring-street. Patronised by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Eurupe,and by the most distinguished of their professiona! 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this country and made sole! by 
WILLIAM SELPHO, No. 80Spring-street near Becetwer, New York. 
> Terms moderate, and indisputable 1eferences given. 

**] have seen the artificia! leg of Mr. Selpho. Its construction appears excellent, and 
well calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of all is the proof of 
those who wear them ; this is positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whom I have 
mutilated inform me that they are superior to all others. VALENTINE MOTT, 

(March 9-I1m.*} Professor of Surgery, University of New York. 
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PARLOUR MAGIC. | 

This scientific amusement has become so very fashionable that at the 
request of a talented gentleman, one Mr. Peter Parley, of juvenile celebrity, 
we are induced to give the following receipt for harmless experiments, 
whic) may be performed with simple apparatus, at a comparatively small ex- 

nse. 

- Tov imitate a comet.—Buy a firework called a squib, which costs about one 
halfpenny at a respectable maker's. Secure it with pack-thread to a tail of a 
cat, and light the touch-paper. It will take an eccentric course, and generally 
bang in the hayloft. ss, 

Chemical Transformation.—A small quantity of vitriolic acid thrown over 
black silk, or satin dresses, will turn them red, and afterwards disappear alto- 
gether. It should be done when nobody is looking. — 

To make a wine-glass fly.—Heat water until it boils, and then pour it sud- 
denly into a glass. It will fly immediately, and divert everybody exceedingly 
—from what they are about. 

Photographic drawing.—Take a common candle, to be procured at any tal 
low-chandler’s. Light it, and place it close enough to the ceiling for the de- 
position of carbon from the smoke to leave a black mark. By moving the can- 
dle about, you may obtain a likeness of your uncle, tutor, or any else jou please. 
It requires no fixing, and will last a long time. 

To produce a liquid frum two solids —Take two decanters, one containing 
port, and the other sherry. Knock them forcibly several times against each 
other, and a liquid will be produced. 

A rick with cards. — When you pay a visit, and are left alone in the drawing- 
room, fill your pocket-book from the card basket. Leave them about at various 
houses on your way home. It causes great sport. 

To make a mimic tempest.—Before the tea-things go out, tie a stout cord 
across the kitehen-stairs, about nine inches from the ground Strew orange- 
pec! ou the hall-floor, place a tub of water on the first landing ; harness the yard- 
dog to the coal-scuttle ; shut the kitten up in the piano; ring the bell for the 
serva.jts, and then wait for the result. 


: 
, 
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Wiip Carrite.—We regret tosee that the Park of Chillingham is likely 
soon to be despoiled of its glory and boast. A writ of execution has been di- 
rected to the Sheriff of Northumberland to bring to the hammer the celebrated 
race of cattle so long the exclusive possession of the Earls of Tankerville. 
The Chillingham wild cattle have been as much an object of curiosity to stran- 
gers visiting this country as many of our national monuments, and Sir Walter 
Scott, in his interesting Notes to the Bride of Lammermuir, had added to the 
celebrity of this noble race of Northumbrian cattle. Tyne Mercury. 














ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
EMBELLISHED WITH UPWARDS OF 
THIRTY ENGRAVINGS IN EACH NUMBER, 
Established May 14, 1842. 

T 11L ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Established May 14, 1542—a Pictured Family 

Newspaper, containing Essays on Public Affairs. Literature, Fine Arts, The Drama, 
Sport.ng Intelligence, Science, and a record of allthe events of the week at home, abroad, 
or in the Colonies ; the whole illustrated in a high style of art by engravers of the first 
eminence, printed in a form convenient for binding, and comprising 16 PAGES and 48 
COLUMNS OF LETTER PRESS, in a typography consistent with the beauty and neat- 
ness of the Embellishments 

The Proprietors of ths ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS have no longer to usher be} 
fore the world a mere prospectus of a purpose and design. The project which they at 
first conceived in a spirit of sanguine ambition, has within a comparatively short period, 
been crowned with the most gratifying and unprecedented success. With the rapidity of 
tropical vegetation, their seed has grown to fruit, and the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS is now the only FAMILY NEWSPAPER, properly so characterized, which, ex- 
ceeding all its contemporaries inthe amount of public patronage allotted to it, can claima 

CIRCULATION OF 50,000 COPIES, 
and proudly takes rank as the first of all the weekly journals of the empire. 4 

The faet is a source of mingled gratitude and pride—of pride, because no expedients of 
imposition— no mean subterfuges have been resorted to, but a stand has been made upon 
the simple merits of a system which its propretors have only now to study to improve into 
as much perfection as a newspapercan attain. Tothe ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
the community are indebted for the first combination of all the varieties of public intelli- 
gence, With the fertile and exhaustless resources of the fine arts—the development of a 
new and beautiful means of extending and confirming the interests of society over all the 
topics within the circle of its life and action—the giving brighter presence and more vivid 
and palpable character and reality to every salient point and feature in the great panorama 
f publiclife. 

And in the cementing of this new and happy union, the Editor of this newspaper has 
sought no adventitious aids to attain his purpose of success. He has not pandeied to the 
prejudices of the high, nor the passions of the lower orders of society,—he has avowed 
the countenance of no party in the state or among the people, but taking the high ground 
of nentrality, has contented himself with the advocacy of justice, morality and truth—to 
raise the standard of public virtue—to palliate the distresses of th: poor—to aid the be- 
nevolence of the rich—to give a healthy moral tone to the working of our social system 
—to uphold the great principles of humanity—to promote science —encourage belles letters 
and beaux arts—foster genius and help the oppressed—in a word, to enlist all the nobler 
influences which impel the progress vf civilization aad tend to dignify the character alike 
of nations as of men. This should be the enlarged purpose of the honest public journal- 
ist, and to take its humble part inthe promotion of such purpose is the cherished and 
avowed ambition of the ILLUsTRATED LonpDoN NEws. 

To achieve this, the proprietors have not scrupled to enlist the first available talent, 
both in literature and art, and the consequence has been a declaration of public opiuion 
in their favor and the recorded encouragement and welcome of the whole provincial press. 

Weeca this beautiful work is considered in all its details—the talent and skill of the 
artists—the elaborate execution of the engraver, notwithstanding the rapidity with which 
many of the engravings rave bee 1 done—the varied talent displayed in the editorial de- 
partment —the beauty of its printin:—the quality of its paper, and, unlike all other news- 
pape.», is well worthy of preservation, forming as it does a splendid volume every halt 
year, and a work of art never surpassed,—besides various other items which could be 
enumerated, it must be acknow.edged, that in these days of cheap literature,it is beyond 
comparison the greatest wonder that ever issued from the press. 

*.* The great success of the Illustrated London News renders it necessary that the 
public should be on their guard that inferior publications are not substituted for this paper 
Ice The ** Illustrated London News” is published every Saturday, and may be had,if order- 
ed, of . F. BROUGH, 301 Broadway. 

N.£.—Also all the back numbers. Feb. 17-tf. 


IMPORTANT LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
ORIGINAL EDITIONS 
OF THE 
BRITISH REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 
Imported at Greatly Reduced Prices 

T HE Subscribers having completed their arrangements with the English publishers 

are now enabled to supply the leading Reviews and Magazines at such reduced 
prices, as to bring them within the means of all those wishing to possess the original 
copies. The superiority of these editions, without abridgement, large handsome type, and 
clear white paper, as well asthe advantage of receiving them immediately on the arrival 
of the steamers, offer inducements that will insure an extensive circulation; and in sub- 
mitting the followiug list of prices, they hope that the undertaking will receive the pa- 
tronage of their former friends, and the public generally :— 


=) 





LonDow QUARTERLY REVIEW ......-.---- pdiscinawinbeotewes $3 50 per ann. 
Bare Rene DEVI xccnccactcdenenseeee AEE on 350 do 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW ... .ccccccccec--- eccceee esses 350 do 
WeasTietWeren REVIEW <..wnc be cc cc kcccccccccesccoccccecese 350 do 
Pee Be i cicetdadiiclandcd seed Sree Sn Se 12 00 do 
BLacxwoop's EDINBURNH MAGAZINE, ....40+-2------+ doceee OO. a 
DuBLIn UNIVERSITY MaGAZINE........ ar Te 400 do 


MASON & TUTTLE, Publishers, &c. 
128 Nassau-streei, opposite Clinton Hall. 


NATIONAL CUURSEHE, WASHINGTON, D. UL. 
ar 1, Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., mile heats, four or more to 
iN make arace. To close 5th April mext. Now three subs. :— 
Col. Francis Taompson, Maj. Thomis Dos well. _ T&T. R.S. Boyce. 

No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, $75 {t., mile heats, three or more 
to make arace. To cloge Sth April next. ; 

Gentlemen wishing to make aum.nations to the above stakes will please address the 
undersigned at Washington City. : 

The National Jockey Ciub Races will commence, as usual, on the 2d Tuesday in May, 
and con.inue fou: days. The Purses will b- as liberal as the times willadmit of. The 
buildings on the Course are now undergoing a thorough repair. As soon as the weather 
will permit work will be commenced on the track, so as to have it in fine «rder for the 
ineeting. WM. HOLMEAD. 


Jan. 23, 1844—[{j.27.] 


(Feb. 17.) 








LOUISVILLE JOCKEY CLUB. 
HE Races over the Oakland Course will take place on Monday, the 3d day of June 
next, and continue six days. The following Purses and Sweepstakes wi!) be run 
tor, Viz:i— 
First Day—Annua! County Stakes, to which the proprietor will add a handsome Sil 
ver Pitcher, Mile heats. 
Same Day—Stabdie Stake, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $50 each, h. ft., to name and close Ist of 
March next, Mile heats. 
Second Day—‘Nalker Stake, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each. h. ft., to which W.H. 
Walker, of the Eagle House, will add a handsome Silver Pitcher, value $100, to name 
and close Ist of March next, Two mile heats. 


Same Day—Proprietor'’s Purse $150, Mile heats. 
Third Day—Hotel Stake, for all ages, sub. $100 each, h. ft., to which Messrs. Everette, 


llaskell, Bibb, and Walker will add a plate, value $200, to name aid close Ist of March 
next, Two mile heats. , 
Same Day--Proprietor’s Purse $300, Two mite heats. 
Fourth Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $500, Three mile heats. 
Fifth Dey—Proprietor’s Purse, $150, Mile heats, best 3 in 5 
Same Day— Mule Race for $30, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Sirth Dey—Jockey Club Purse $800, Four mile heats. ‘ae 
The Purses wil Jbe hung up at the Stand, and everything willbe done to accommo 
date the racing men. The stables, stands, ant soe will be put im complete repair, 
: th i ive satisfaction. 
are ome pledges himself to give sati JOS. METCALFE, Proprietor. 
TO PU s RS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 
te Mb dit dders 0% his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this 
city, purchase of materials, and as genera! agent for anything appertaining to the 
business. Any matters intrusted te his care will be attended to with punctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq., C.C. Wright & ——_ L. Chapman. 
Ailcommunications must be post pat * yaS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
for purchase and sale of Statiorery, &c., No. 167 Broadway: 
2.—(aug. 27-t.f.J 
CRICKET. ‘ all 
M. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
e Club, Philadephia, begs to informm amateurs and Clubs that he has rman y 2 
anufactwring the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him will be prompt oo . 
‘ally executed, and guaranteed of the very first quaiity. Address as above to San 
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AMERICAN 
TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 


FOR MARCH, 1844. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


HE MARCH number of this Magazine (being No. III., Vol. XV j 
ta the .st inst. at the Office of the ** Spirit of tne Times,” No.? bP nee om 
American Hote!. Embellished by the tollowing engraving :— 

_ PORTRAIT OF NUTWITH: 
Engraved on Stee) by Dick, a:ter Nacker, froma Painting by J. F. Herring, 
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! ; JOHN RICHARDS, 
j Proprieter of the‘ American Turt Register,’’and ** Spiritof the Times.” 
Published monthly—Price $5 pe: annum, payable in advance. 


ANNUAL STAKE FOR THE UNION COURSE, L. I. 
RITERION STAKE—We, the subscribers, agree to run the following named colts 
or fillies over the Union Course, Long Island, on the first day of the First Spring 
Meeting inthe year 1844, then 3 yrs. old, Mile heats, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., closed 
with the ivilowing subs. :— 
F. T. Porter names gr. f. by hangin’. out of Gulnare by Duroc. 
Chas. S. Lloyd names br. c. by Hornblower, out of Henrietta by Henry. 
_ = ” ” gr. f. by Bolivar, out of Peter Pinaar’s dam. 
James K. Van Mater names b.c. by Langford, out of Miss Mattie. 

UNION STAKE—We, the subscribers, agree to run the following named colts or fil- 
hes over the Union Course, Long Island, on the first day of the First Fall Meeting in the 
oer 1844, then 3 yrs. old, Two mile heats, sub. $306 each, $100 ft., closed with the !ol- 
owing :— 

Jas. K. Van Mater names b. c. by Langford, out of Diana. 
Chas. S. Lloyd names br. c. oy Hornblower, out of Henrietta by Henry. 
b HENRY K. TOLER, Sec'y New York Jockey Club. 

New York, Feb. 9, 1844—(f.10-4t.] 


THE LARGEST BUAT BUILDER ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT, 
a subscriber is prepared to ‘‘ dash away and push away against the world. It is 

proud for a man to boast when he can do so and be supported by facts. Look at the 
facts in relation to C. L. Ingersoll. He has built, within the last ten years, more Fish 
ing, Gunning, Sai], Row, and Pleasure Boats, than any other similar establishment. Ae 
2 proof, look at the never-to-be-beat ‘“‘ Henry Stork,” a boat that has won twenty-nins 
races in succession ; the “ G. W. Chapman,” a 30 foot boat, which made six miles in 27 
minutes ; the ‘‘ Cimbria,” a 30 foot boat, which commanded for months universal! atten- 
tion at the American Museum ;, the ‘* Troubler,” a 16 foot sailing dinkey, which placed at 
defiance the Jast Fair of the American Institute ; the “ Trout,” a combined Jife and fish- 
ing boat—the like curiosity was never witnessed : sail-hoat *‘ Sea-Swallow,” of Stoning- 
ton; the ‘‘ Empress,” of Florida; the 40 foot race-boat for the U.S. S. Ohio ; the 28 foot 
brass-mounted infant ‘* Neptune,” tor Tampico Bay ; the unequalled sail-boat ‘“* Swift- 
sure,” for Ct. ; the 16 foot sail boat ** Dart,” of Mystic ; the 24 toot sail-boat for Flushing 
Bay, and a host of others. 

Oars, Sweeps ,and Scu!)s, three, and four pencea foot. This branch of trade has also 
added to Ingersoll’s bazaars, being of the best workmanship. The best racing sculls al- 
ways dressed by the proprietor’s own hands, and some of tle victory ones of the late 
races can now be seen at the Bazaar. 

Mode!s of all the race- boats, and his new inventions, can now be seen at his main of- 
fice, 406 Water-street, tegether with al! the regatta boats. Sixty boats always on hand. 

C. L. INGERSOLL, sole Proprietor, 
396, 406, and 414 Water-street, and 14] Cherry-street. 


‘ OTTIGNON’S ROOMS. 

1 YMNASIUM—Mr. OTTIGNON informs the public that his popular establishment, 
corner of Broadway aud Chamber-street, is continually open for the reception of 
gymmasts and pupils. Gentlemen o! sedentary occupations desirous of improving their 
health by physica] exercise, will find this institution the most pleasantly located, and in 
every other respect superior, to any in the city. Connected with this estab/ishment is 
his Sparring School, where Mr. O.1s always ready, personally, to give instructions in the 
noble art of Self-Defence ; and he will likewis?2 state, that his pupils enjoy the reputation 

of being the most skilful amatear sparrers in the city. 

Wrestling—taught by Mr. WILLIAM Price, who will warrant to render any person 
perfect in the vari oranches, after a suitable course of instruction. 

Fencing tanght by Mons. Dupare, of Paris (tormeriy of the West Point Academy), ac- 
knowledged the best master of the Small-sword ever in this country. 

A Pistol Gallery, 15 paces in length, has been erected, with an iron ta:get, in the form 
of a man, where any gentleman hitting the bull’s-eye three times out of five shots will 
be presented witha silver cup. 

I? Gymnasts wil] not be incommoced by boys, as is usually the case in such places. 

([Dce-23-ly. j 


IMPORTATION OF NEWLY INVENTED SPORTING GUNPOWDER. 

W F. BROUGII begs to inform those who use the Gan for Sporting purposes, that 
e he has received bv the ‘‘ Kennebec,’ Capt. Smith. a consignment of a new des- 

cription of Sporting Gunpowder, from Messrs. Curtis & Harvey, of Hounslow Heath 
Powder Mills, London. 

The advantages claimed for this newly invented article—named the Diamond Grain— 
are — Strength and superior cleanliness over ai! other descriptions of Gun- 

wwder. 
4 To be had wholesale of W. F. BROUGTI, to whom orders will be addressed, at 304 


B-oadway. 
W. F. BROUGH, 
109 Front-street, or 304 Broadway 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO., 
AY ANUFACTURERS of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco 
L Snuffs, &c., beg leave to Inform their customers abroad, that they have left the 
store 152 Pearl-street, and removed totheir new building, No.2 Wall street, one door 
from Broadway ; and ‘or the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, have 
opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the North River, where 
can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing and 
mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities,at 
a heavy discount from old prices. 
Tin cannisters of fine cut Chewipg, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 
shipping, and warranted to keep in any climate. 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured Tobacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, ineluding 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S 
celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we being sole agents 
for the same in New York. 
SEGARS 


Always onhand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. 








(Sept. 23.) 
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be seen by their newly printed Cneular,to which they 

This establisnment is still under the cuperinteaiooce of ICHSRD W. HOR 
and KOBERT HOE, and they assure their friends that. notw ia 
duction in prices, ali articles manufactured by this i ore ~~ 
reputation which they have hitherto thetr ate 


‘o improve the quality of them in e particular - They flatter 
their o'd friends will not only continue their favors, but that printers gener: that 
preciate their endeavors to fursish the very best articles at bare d =. 
’ in- 
> 









ly rem prices 
Orders from any part of the country for all articles used by Printers asa Binion 
cluding T Ink, Pay T, etc., will be executed wi greatest care ad promptivade 
= on the best terms. a , be ’ _— = 
obbing work and repairing will be done at the lowest possible pri j 

tention + expedition. Prices, with every at- 

N.B. All articles manufactured by this establishment will be stamped R. HOE & co 
so that persons from abroad may not be imposed upon with spurious articles made 
imitation of theirs. April, 1843.—(Jan 13 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON, S.C. 
A= STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks te 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
—— them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
usiness. 

The Hotel is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted th 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure adopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. ~ 

It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Tabie with the best 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare with that of any public heuse inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or — gentlemen, areinformed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times, as follows : 
Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)... .c.-..ccecccesecesee-++ $8 pr. week 


Do. do. Chedies’ epGentyncncccc coccoccocpapboceecececcecce FORD. WOES 
Transient Doarders...cadscsddiedatbcddnc eet a eeree er ee errr e lt pr. day. 
(Oct.15.) 





THE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY 
PRAMUrACTuRS Sporting and Blasting Powder of superior quality, warranted equal 
to any made in this country. The Sporting Powder is prepared with great care, is 
strong and quick. and free from dampness. : 
WILLIAM C. FAY, Boston, Mass. 
TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La. : Agents. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Ala. 


EAGLE HOTEL, LATE ST. GEORGE, 
no. 61 BROADWAY, NEW YorRK. 
, + Subscriber begs leave to say that the above spacious house is now ready for the 
eee of permanent and transient boarders. J. H. SHORT. 
(Dec. 30.) 


(Sept. 2.7 











TRUSTEE FOR SALE. 
| gr te TRUSTEE, the sire of Fashion, is offered for sale, for 
notes, with interest, at one and two — Apply to JAMES L. B 
ew York, 


roved endorsed 
DLEY, at Lex- 


= py Kentucky, or to the subscriber, waster 
LIVINGSTON. 


MFeb. 24. 1844. 
:  PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
} tnd. one instance has this valuabie medicine failed, when persevered in, to afford re- 
lief even in the oldest and most inveterate cases ; if any, from want of confidence, 
or fckieness, discontinue their use too early, and thus leave unaccomplished what they 
desired, they are not to attribute the fault to the medicine. ‘‘ Diseases siow in their 
progress go off slowly ; and thattime is necessary to removethe deeply rooted evils 
which time has occasioned.” This should be borne in mina by all suffering fiom chronic 
diseases deeply rooted in the system, to impirt patience and: perseverance in the use of 
this medicine, that where the disorder seems obstinate, they may rest fully assured that 
time will effect a perfect and radical cure. 

DECEMBER AND JaNUARY.—These months have great effect upon the health; cure 
should be taken to = the stomach in order dy aperient medicine: a few gentle deses 
of Parr’s Life Pills will certainly eradicate and clear the system of the noxieus humors, 
and produce serenity and comfort. , 

Sold by all Druggists in New York, and by THOMAS ROBERTS & CO., 304 Broad- 
way, 2d floor. 

Agents for New Orleans—A. Oliver & Co., Brewville-street. 
Co., Montreal. 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE. 
NO. | ANN-STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY, 
epee Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken bythe Principalof the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given genera! satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of longstanding. In a word, it cam 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also attention is gi- 
vento the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot,curva- 
ure of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chik 


ren without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D., 
(April 16.) Principal of the Institute 





Canada—-A. Sav — 
[Dec, 02 








BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
i y~ high characterof these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma- 
kers,to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An inferior 
article, bearing the a name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final ?, is now 
inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. 

Observethat allthe genuine are marked in full on each pen, ‘‘ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,’’ or ‘* Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears afac-simile of his 
signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs les ve toinform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 John,corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 
plete assortmentof the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
erms. May 8-t.f.7 





PHCENIX HOTEL, 

FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S,COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS.,LEXINGTON, KY. 

OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, veryrespectfully announces 

to its old customers, his friends,and the public generally, that his house hasjust un- 

dergone a thorough repair, andbeen almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidentlytrusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders ,accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishmentinthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishmentinthatcapacity,he is entirely confident that every attention will 
be paidtothe comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity cam 
bestow. 

The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages 
buggies, and horses are always ready forthose who may wishthem. | 

He pledges himself to spare neither trouble o- expense in giving satisfaction te his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 

The Stagesregularly arrive at and depart from this house. ; 

N.B. His charges have beenreducedto correspond withthe present state ofthe times 
and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hote’ inthe country. 

Lexington, Apri! 23, 1642— [May 7. J 


KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 
SWEEPSTAKES for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft., mile heats, to come off at 
the Spring Meeting, 1844, will close the Istof April. Now two subs. 
Address P. R. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Baltimore, 2Ist Feb.—{mar. 2.] 








FRANKLIN HOUSE 
CHESNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

TS new and splendid establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner o 
Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets,and in the immediate vicinit 

of the Steamboat landings. Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opene.. about the latter part of May 
It will be conducted onthe plan of the Americanand Parisian Hotels con ointly, havin 
coth a Tabled’ Hote anda estaurunte Cafe Therooms, whichare unusuallylarge anc 
well ventilated, andsoconstructed as to present asplendid parlor by day, andaneyuall 
handsomechamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to $10 perweek. 
or with beard,at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be serve: 
up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonable prices; and the wines, imported ex 
ressly for the establishment, wil] be furnished in the smallest quantities,and at almosi 
Gasspens prices. The most celebrated coggs,in every department, have been engaged, 
andthe furniture being entirely new, and™of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatterthemselves thatthe ** Franklin” will be found oy all who may favo 


them with avisit, literally andtruly a ‘‘ Touse of Accommodation for St-*sngers.’’ 
J.M. SANDERSON & SON. 


BAGATELLE TABLEs. 

ADIES’ and Gentlemen’s rosewood and mahogany Writing Desks, Ladies’ Work 
Boxes, Dressing Cases, Cabinets, &c. &c., manufactured of the best seasoned 
wood, and warranted to stand the climate far better than the Imported ones. An as- 
sortment of the above articles, made of the best materials, always on hand, suitable 

for country store-keepers, at the lowest wholesale prices, at 

FRANCIS COLSEY & CO’S Manufactory, 
26 arrison-street, corner of Greenwich street, New York. 


PRICE GREATLY REDUCED. 
ICHARDSON’S “ Dictionary of the English Language,” complete in 2 vols., 4to., va- 
rious bindings. 

The Penny Magazine, of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; 8 vols., 
containing upward of 1200 engravings, handsomely half-bound—any volume sold 
separate. 

Phe Penny Cyclopedia of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; vols. 1 to 
15, full binding—any volume sold separate. 

Chombers’ Edinburgh Journal, for the years 1835, °39, 40, °41, and "42, neatly half bound 
—any volume or number sold separately. 

A variety of Fancy Stationery, Wri'ing Paper, &c., constantly on sale by 
WM. JACKSON, 177 mre’ 

(Feb. 24.) 











Ic> Books imported to order by every steamer. 


ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from the Railioad Depot.) 

Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 
fortheiruse. Liquorsand Segars of excellent quality,and KIRK’Scelebrated ALBANY 
PALE ALE always on hand. . 

N.B. “* Bell’s Life in London,” “* Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other Lon 
don papers.received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. (March 4.) 


SWEEPSTAKES, NATIONAL COURSE, WASHINGTON. 
E, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake for 3 yr. olds the Fal! of 1846, three 
nile heats, over the National Course, Washington City, sub. $500 each, $300 ft. 
Now three subs., viz:— 
: 1. _ Taomas Paine names the produce of Imp. Trustee, out of Vashti by Imp. 
e viathan. 
2. Robt. J. Hyslop names the produce of Marion, out of Nancy Blunt by Sir Archy, 
sister to Mary and Joli Blunt. ; @ 
3 Robt. J Hyslop names the produce of Mons. Tonson, out of Nancy Blunt by Sir 
Archy, sister to Mary and Joha Blunt. (March 2.) 








SWEEPSTAKES, FALL OF 1844. 
\ Ny ®. the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake race over the Lexington (Kentucky) 
Association Course the day preceding the regular Fall Meeting, aw all — 
o name an 


three or more tomake arace. Sub. $1000 each, h. ft., Four mile heats 


close Ist day of April next. 
We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake race fur 3 yr. olds over the Associa- 


tion Course the Fall Meeting of 1844, four or more to make a race; to be run agreeably 
to the rules of the Kentucky Association. Sub. $300 each, $100 ft., two mile heats. To 
name and close the 20th of May next. . 

Entries in either of the above Stakes can be made by addiessing (postage paid) 

(Jan. 20-t.lapr.? J. K. McGUWAN, Sc’y Lex. J.C. 


POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 
EVEKaz very superior thorough-bred and well-broke Pointers and Setters for sale, 
at moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can get all fur- 
therinformation by addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Trenton, N. J. (Sept. 23. 











CRICKET. 
REPARING for the Press,and wil! be published early in the season, say on or about 
St. George’s Day, the ** Cricketer’s Hand Book,” by a Member of the “* Toronto 
Club.” Price, 2s 6d. 
Toronto, 1844. (Jan. 6.) 





DIAMOND GRAIN POWDER, ' 
OHN CONROY, Fishing Tackle manufacturer, in addition to his extensive assort 


ment of Tackle, has now for sale Curtis & Harvey’s Diamond Grain —s : 





FOR SALE. ; 

A very valuable single-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barrel and Lock specially im- 
ported from Westley Richards’ establishment, London. It is silver mounted. Can 

be seen at the office of the ** Spirit of the Times.’’ Will be sold a bargain. (Apr. 29 


THO. AND J.J. FLOURNOY, 
TTORNEYS AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—B. Newhouse, W.H. Newhojus 


¥ is Clark, John K. Hora, New York. 
& Co., Oliver Wetmore, Francis Clar ‘ ench 1b 


REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
VIA STONINGTON AND NEWPORT 
RRANGEMENTS.—The Narragansett 00 Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, for 

Putnelte ents arrival of the steamer at Stonington, willbe immediately forwarded 
in the splendid and commodious cars of the Railroads to Providence and Boston. 

The above steamer has been thoroughly equipped and prepared to promete celerity of 
traveland the comfort and security of passengers, and n ot surpassed by any in the United 
"Pe icles or freight, which is taken at very reduced rates, apply on board, at north 
side of pier No. 1, 22 Broadway, or office of Samuel Devean, freight agent, on the wharf. 

Tickets for the route, and steamer’s bertus, can be secured on board, or at the office 
of Harnden & Co., No. 3 Wall-street. (Dec. 16.) 














KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. ; 
HE following Sweepstakes will come off over the above Course the Spring of 
1844 :— 
No |, Sweepstakes forcolts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, anb. $200 each, bh. ft., three or 
more to make a race; to name and close Ist of Jan. next. Now three subs. 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for Maryland colts and filiies then 3 yrs. old, sub. $100 each, h. ft., 
tleee or more to make a race ; to name and close Ist of March next. tNov. 18.) 


DOG FOR SALE. 
HE largest inthe United States, of the Newfoundland and St. Bern 
quire at the bar of the Franklin Coffee House, 86 Maiden Lane. 








ard breed. In- 
(Feb. 24-3t.) 












‘5 ragedy of “ Richard III.”— 
yeaa hes ; hich ‘The Spirit of 


the Fountain.” Old Debts "—Sir Giles Overreach, Mr. Booth ; and 
TUESDAY—* Anew W. se Pith ‘The Spirit of the Fountain.” 
”—Pescara, Mr. Booth ; and the drama of “ The Bo- 


hemians aris.” Country ’—Reuben Glenroy, Mr. Booth (1. ~. zight but one 
THURSDAY—" Tome and the first = the new drama of * The Pri:e «f “irth.” 

ot ion — Last night of _ Booth’s engagement—“ Richard II? ”—-} rd, Mr. 

B th ‘ Pride Ad 

ooth ; and year. Booth’s Benefit—"‘ The Bride of Abydos ”’—Se. m, Mr. Beoth ; 

<< The Mayor of @aratt”—Jerry Sneak, Mr. Booth; and the farce of ** Bamboozling.” 


PALMO’s NEW YORK OPERA HOUSE, 
CHAMBERS-8TREET. 
Admission, $1 to all parts of the howe... peenepee at 7, performance to commence at 
f- t 


-past 7. 
Dew Performance— Monday, Wednesday, & Friday. 
ONDAY EVENI March 11—- The performance wili commence with (5th time) the 
M Opera of BELISAR1O—Belisario a Roman General, chief of the troops, Sig. Val- 
tellina ; Emperor Justinian, Mayer ; Alamiro, a Bulgarian General, Belisario’s prisoner, 
Perozzi; Eutropio, Chief of the Guards , Albertazzi ; Euebio. Keeper of the Prison, 
Naldi ; Otario, Chief of the Hulans, Guibernau ; Antonina, Belisario’s Wife, Signora 
Majocchi ; Lrene, Belisario’s daughter, Signora Borghese ; Eudora, friend of Irene, Sig- 
nora Albertazzi. Guards, Ladies, &c., by the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Chorus. 
try For full particulars, see bills of theday. Box Office open from J0to 4 o’ciock. 
N. B. The Theatre on the off nights wil! be let for Concerts or Lectures. 


PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE. 

A CARD. 
byt ne RAPETTI begs to inform the pations of the Opera that his Benefit having 
been poned in favor of Mr. Palmo, it is fixed to take place on Thursday, March 
14, on which occasion he respectfully solicits their patronage and support. By particu- 
lar desire will be performed the ra ILPURITANI, with other entertainments, which 
will be expre in the bills of day 
N. B. Sig. Rapetti would ae 

that their seats willl be kept open unt 





















intimate to the holders of the season tickets 
Wednesday morning. 


Things Theatrical. 


The Park Theatre was opened on Wednesday evening last, to quite a large 
audience, at half prices, the management having followed the illustrious example 
of the publisher of the “ Spirit.” A new drama of Parisian life called “ The 
Bohemians, or the Mysteries of Crime,” was produced, as also a musical trifle. 
“The Bohemians” has been very attractive in London of late, and its success 
bere may be safely calculated upon. It embraces the ‘entire strength of the 
company,” to quote a not very hackneyed phrase,—and among the rest we see 
our old favorite Chippendale’s name. We should be derelict to our duty to 
those of our readers who are dramatically inclined in their tastes, should we 
omit to mention that the services of that staunch pillar of the Park, John Povey, 
have been retained for another season. 

Mr. Anderson, a fine English actor, Mr. Macready, the Seguins in English 
Opera, and perhaps the Keeleys, are among the promised attractions at this 
good old eetablishment, to which, in its new awakening, we cordially wish all 
prosperity and success. Booth is to appear on Monday, and will go through the 
range of his favorite characters. 

At the Bowery, the new spectacle of “The Naiad Queen’’ is drawing good 
houses. Dez Bar, Mrs. Phillips, and Mrs. Hie!d are the prominent people; we 
bear compliments paid daily to the Misses Vallee, who will soon prove formi 
dable rivals to Miss Turnbull and ** Our Mary Arn” Lee. 

Cinderella continues to attract at the Olympic, having been got up most 
tastefully. Miss Taylor and Mrs. Timm have acquired new laurels by their 
execution of the music of this delightful opera. 

Rockwell and Stone withdraw their Equestrian company from the Chatham, 
in a few weeks. They will be succeeded by Deverna, who opens the house 
with his regular theatrical company about the 26th instant. 

Tryon’s Bowery Amphitheatre is closed temporerily for the purpose of en- 
larging the arena and widening the stage. It is to be re-opened on Monday 
mext. Charles R. Thorne is to have the superintendance of the theatrical de- 
partment. 

‘The * Original Kentucky Minstrels” and half a dozen other extremely clever 
people are engaged at the American Museum. 

M. Faber of Vienna, has an exhibition at the saloon on the corner of Broad- 











~ way and Lispenard street, his Speaking and Singing Automaton, upon the con 


struction of which he wasemployed seventeen years. This wonderful triumph 

of Industry and Mechanism articulates distinctly every letter of the alphabet, 
converses with his auditors, and will sing and recite in three Languages, Eng- 
lish, German, and Latin. Mr. Faber proposes, in accordance with the so'ici- 
tations of scientific gentlemen, to exhibit his invention for a short time, so that 
the public may have an opportunity of witnessing a discovery which has excit- 
ed surprise and admiration throughout the scientific world. 

Marpce reached Cincinnati on his way to the North, onthe 24:h ult. He is 
now playing an engagement atthe People’s Theatre there. The Naiional— 
the rival house—is at present closed, but Willis Jones, the new lessee, has 
despatched (‘Gentleman George’) Barrett to New Orleans to beat up re 
cruits. Marble has been highly successful in the South the past winter. In 
September next he proposes to sail ‘for England! ho!” to try his fortunes 
on the London stage. 

It will b2 seen by our foreign extracts that Mr. Geo. Jones, formerly at the 
Bowery theatre but subsequently manager of the Marshall theatre at Richmond, 
his lately beea presented to Louis Phillippe and his Court, by Lord Cowley, 
the British Ambassador ! 

Brongham's benefit at New Orleans came off on the 25th ult. so that ere 
jong we shall see him here. Mrs. Brougham is fulfilling a brilliant engagemen; 
in Charleston. 

Where is Harry Grattan? The last notion of his whereabouts which we 
have entertained, lft him at Rochester, in this State, where he was lecturing 
with universal acceptation. A new piece of his was to have been produced at 
the American theatre, New Orleans, on the 26th ult., for the benefit of Miss 
Lee, A droll, local piece yclept ** The Sheet Iron Band”’ has just been produced 
at this house, 

At the St. Charles lately, Brougham, Burton, Shaw, the Fields, the Farrens, 
and Mrs. Mackensie appeared on the same evening—the best stock company in 
the Union. Macready had not concluded his engagement on the 27th ult. 

Cinti Damoreaa and Artot returned to New Orleans on the 25:h ult., from 
Havana, where they were eminently successful. 

A complimentary benefit was to be given to Mrs. Anoe D. Sefton, the les- 
see of the American Theatre, N. O., on the 29:h ult. The committee of ar- 
rangements comprises one hundred and fifty-nine citizens of N. O. 





PALMO’S NEW OPERA HOUSE. 

* Lucia di Lammermoor” was played for the fifth time, on Wednesday even 
ing, to an overflowing house. It is, out of all sight, by far the most popul:r 
and satisiactory of anything as yet presented by the new Italian company. 

Oa Thursday evening came off Mr. Patmo’s complimentary benefit. Tie 
committee comprised many of our most eminent ci'izens, whose appeal to the 
public was based on the following grounds :— 


The undersigned, anxious to support an Italian Opera, as the true school of 
music, and bearing a lively and pleasing remembrance of the days of Garcia, 
Malibran, Pedrotti, Caradori, Fanti, and other eminent vocalists, who have at 
various times visited our city, are desirous of giving to Mr. Palmo a compli 
mentary benefit, as a mark of respect for his zeal and liberality, and an earnest 
desire in this way to enable him to sustain the enterprise he has so successfully 
commenced, 


The price of ticke.s was fixed at three dollars to all parts of the house, and 
90 early as Monday, the seats were nearly all secured. The entertainments 
were selected with great good tes e. 

VaLTELLINA, tLe acting manager, has ceterm ne}, in despite of the jealousies, 
bickerings, and oppositicn of people behind ard in front of the scenes, to assign 
the part of Beatrice, in the opera of “ Beatrice di Tenda,” to Signora Masoccui, 
and upon the following sensible grounjs, as they appear to us :— 


ist. | have assigned the part of Beatrice to the Signora Majocchi, because I 
velieve her to be perfectly able to do justice to it, as her capacity has been 
gent by an indisputable success in Italy, Havana, Mexico, and even in New 

ork, in the very difficult part of Gemma di Virgi, in which, every time she 
performed it last autamn in this city she was welcomed with repeated and 

mos: enthusiastic applauses. 








+? ar 9, 


















- NS nae . “as py oe 
earnings, I do not wish to expose them of being depriv ese, by making 
every e dependant of the same an donna, whose least indisposi- 
tion would make it necessary to shut the theatre; this responsibility I would 
not assume. I thought then that, as a prudent manager, I ought to have one 
opera for each prima donna, in which one might appear independent of the 
other. 

3d. Any judge in music will acknowledge that it is impossible to form an 
opinion upon an artist in one or two operas, particularly in the parts which 
Signora Majocchi sustained in ‘I Puritani” and “ Belisario.” To evable the 
company to produce the first opera, much desiied by the public, Signora Ma- 
jocchi kindly agreed to take the part of Ricardo, although written for a bass 
voice, and out of her register; the same may be said of the part of Antonina 
in Belisario, which is that of a high scprano, and not any more within the com- 
pass of her voice, a disadvantage she had to contend with, besides the odium of 
the pe itself. It is then nothing but just to give Signora Majocchi an 
opportunity to display her capacities in a part of her own choice, before ex- 
pressing any opinion upon ber. 

Mille. Cerito and the big bouguet.—John Bull is ever doing something or 
other to lay himself open toa merry accolade from his vivacious neighbor over 
the channel. The clever writer of the ‘* Chronique Parisienne,’’ in the New 
York Courrier des Etats Unis, under the date of the 24th of January, tells 
very funny story, and in a very lively way, which in our English version must 
needs lose much of its humor: but it is too good to luse. It ia as follows.— 

‘* Mdlle. Cerito, who is, at this moment, in’ London, has just obtained a triumph 
well worthy of the humor and eccentricity of the English. At the last ap- 
pearance of this charming danseuse, her admirers, wishing to signalize their 
admiration all together, caused to descend from above the stage, by the aid of 
cords, (so says the chronicle, and we are but the irresponsible echo,) a very 
monster of a bouquet,—a perfect tree of flowers, under which the corps de bal- 
let were literally put into che shade. This awkward gallantry received addi- 
tional renown from the factthat the bouquet was composed of'the rarest flowers, 
which cost the amiable gevtlemen who were the authors of it the sum of two 
bundred and fifty pounds sterling, or six thousand two hundred and fifty francs. 
After this, Mdlle. Cerito will find our Parisian bouquets beggarly indeed. But 
we shall hardly have the opportunity of suffering from the comparison, inasmuch 
as we learn that Mdlle. does not return to us again, but that, the management 
have engaged Taglioni for the month of March. The graceful sylphide, with 
the flutter of whose light wings we are already familiar, certeinly merits this 
pre ference.” 

Now that is what we call a right-down bona fide French puff. What a deli- 
cate stingis in the -ailof it. Verily, as Sterne said, “‘ They do these things 
much better in France.” 

The Cost of the Opera.—A Correspondent from this city to one of the Bos- 
ton papers makes the following whimsical * tariffof duties” imposed upon the 
Opera-goer here, for the * protection” of that valuable commodity among us. 
We think the writer has rather over-estimated the thing :— 

‘‘The Opera is at presen: altogether the most attractive and fashionable re- 
sort in the city ; and is a great place for the display of beauty, brilliants, bou- 
quets, lace aud white gloves. If a gentleman invites a lady to accompany 
him to a ball or the opera, he must submit to the following tax, or be left be. 
h ad the custom : To cash for bouquet $5 ; bouquetholder, $5 ; pair of gloves 
for the lady, $1 ;—do. for himself, $1; carriage, $3; tickets, $2,—total $17! 
aud all forthe dear delight of sitting two hours in the same box with one, who 
in nine chances out of ten, doesn't set by him at all.” 





The following letter, addressed to the manager of the Park, has been handed 
to us—not by Mr. Simpson, we need hardly add—for publication :— 


Trebune office 
I am Every Day there th 
Sir New York Febry 10.. 1844. 

I seen Mr. Barry from him You was making Alterrations to Your Theatre 
bot I Did not ask for what Purpose I Dont want to knoe (from You) would it 
not be Good Pollicy to Get it up for en Oppera or for Singing of Ellegant Se- 
lect Conserts then with Ole Bull and myself and the Whigs and Natives Croud 
Your House Mr Palmo wants me to Sing is it not Best to be Frends with 
Palmo to let his oppera gentleman say Sing till the Middle of March or first 
Aprill and let Both Live and Let live. 


B C Benson 


Foreign Mramatic Intelligence. 


CHARLES KEAN’'S RICHARD III. 

Drury-Lane Theatre.—If, as it is supposed, the departed spirits of the great 
are at times permitted to review this world, then the pleased shade of Shak- 
speare must have revisited o!d Drury last night (23d Jan.) and rejoiced once 
again at the honors showered upon his immortal dramas. Little did the mo- 
d. st bard contemplate, when living, that nearly two hundred and fifty years 
after he should cease to be, his glorious works would be represented, not as in 
his own small theatre of ‘* The Globe,” unaided by sceaic or decorative effects, 
hut on the vast stage of Drury lane, assisted by all the powers of imitative 
art, and enhanced by the addiiion of magnificent and correct costume. Never 
was a play of our great dramatist put on the stage in a manner more worthy 
of itse.f than was * Richard the Third”’ yesterday evening. A series of superb 
scenes, which of themselves would be a delightful spectacle, illustrated most 
fully the varied action of this bustling tregedy, and left absolutely nothing for 
the imagination to supply in order to persuade the mind to the perfect reality of 
the whole. Then, that nothing should be wanting to render the delusion com- 
p'ete, the dresses of the several personages, from the mouarchs to the lowest 
followers of the camp, were strictly in accordance with the costume of the pe- 
riod repiesented. The text spoken was that arranged and altered by Colley 
Cibber, which, though perhaps a little more tedious than that usually acted, 
included the exquisite scene of the last moments of the unhapyy Henry the 
Sixth, taken from the fourth part of the p!ay of that name. Mr. Diddear, to 
whom the part of Henry the Sixth was allotted, portrayed the unhappy monarch 
with pathos and na ural feeling, and was rewarded with considerable applause. 











But Mr. Charles Kean was the star of the night; the moment he made his 
appearance, he was received with an unanimous peal of welcome by one of 
the most elegant and thronged houscs that we have ever seen within the walls 
of this theatre. He appeared in excellect healih, and looked stronger than 
we last beheld him. It will be unnecessary for us to criticise with arything 
like minuteness this favorite part of this favorite actor. We have frequently 
expressed our opinion of his general merits as a tragedian, as well as his chief 
excellencies and defects, which distinguish his delineation of the crooked back 
tyrant. Mr. Kean’s representation last evening was equal to any of his former 
efforts. With a judicious economy of his physical capabilities, he subdued his 
passion through tbe earlier scenes of the play, and husbanded his strength and 
fire for the more energetic and boisterous action at its close. But in doing so 
be by no means marred the fair effect of the drama as a whole, while it enabled 
him to give the impassioned bursts that occur in the fourth and fifth acts with 
greater energy than he otherwise wotld. If we might select a few instances 
in which be succeeded in fully developing the ideas of the poet we should quote 
his enunciation of the line: 
“Off with his head—So much for Buckingham.” 


It was equal to Edward Kean’s—that shout of savage exultation and that 
scream of demoniacal contempt. It was rewarded with a tremendous burst of 
applause. The tent scene, too—which, by the way, was admirably contrived 
iu point of pictorial beauty—was played with great judgment and discretion, 
and received its meed of approbation; and the final struggle of the usurper 
passed amidst that tempest of desperate rage and courage which never fails to 
divide the regrets with the rejoicings at the bloody end of remorseless Gloster. 
Mr. Kean was called forth at the end of the play. and received unequivocal 
marks of the general approbation of his performance of th's most difficult cha- 
racter. The several other partsof the tragedy were well cast, and sustained 
with as much ability as the present tragic talent would admit of. We hope we 
shall not be accused of invidiousness if we select that clever child, Miss A 
Payne, for particular pra‘se. As the yorng Duke of York she delivered the 
cutting sarcasms addressed to his uncle Dickon with uncommon effect. Alto- 
gether the tragedy was highly success‘ul, and promises to bring golden opinions 
of no inconsiderable amount to the Drury-lane management. The house was, 


as we Lave already intimated, brilliantly and most numerously filled. 
Morning Post. 





Tne following adventure is related by the Gazette des Tribunauz to have 
occurred on Friday morning in the Tribunal de Premiere Instance :—M. N., a 
dramatic author, and formerly manager of a theatre on the Boulevard, went to 
the Palais de Justice on some cause connected with that management. He 
was accompanied by an old friend ard associate, M.C. While waiting in the 
Court, M. C. observed tha: the pocket of the paletot of his companion gaped so 
wide that his gold snuff-box and purse were exposed to any adventurer. To 
give bim a lesson, M. C. took both box and purse, and deposited them more 
securely, as he thought, in his own pocket. After the lapse of half an hour, 
M. N. had a craving for a pioch of scoff, but found a vacuum where he hoped 
to meet with a supply. Onthe proclamation of the loss, with no smal! degree 


vexation, M. C. offered to give bia a pinch, and presented to him his ow. 
box, together with the ported ga contents of the box were und.minished. 
bnt the was void of 37f. that were in it when they entered the Cour, 
The fact was that the money was still there when M.C took the purse, by; 
some adroit pickpocket had abstracted it from his possession, emptied it of its 
contents, and thea given back to M. C. the empty purse. 

Milan, Jan. 19.—( From a Correspondent )}—Mdlle, Fanny Elssler made her 
debut last week at La Scala, in the ballet Armida, by Vestris, and was emi. 
nently successful. It was her intellectual and spirited acting, and her aylph- 
like dancirg, that saved the ballet, which would ctherwise have been a com. 
plete feasco. Young and charming Lucille Grahn attracts also, by her calm 
classical, and aerial dancing, numerous audiences. This youthful danseuse 
was born at Copenhagen, on the 30:h of June, 1821, and, at the early age of 
four years, evinced dispositions for her love of the art, and, at fourteen, she 
was the idol of Copenhagen. At sixteen, Mdlle. Grahn visited Paris, and af. 
terwards St. Petersburgh, and is already a great favorite here. The cantatrice 
Mad. Montenegro continues to delight the habitues of La Scala. The lady 
belongs toa distinguished Spanish family. Vicissitudes of fortune, occasioned 
by the overthrow of the Espartero Regency, are the cause of her having re- 
course to the stage, where she is certain now to meet with success. Immedi- 
ately after her debut in “* Norma,” she was*engaged for the ensvicg season for 
— Opera at Vienna. “I Puritani’” will be produced next week at La 

cala. 


On Monday evening there was a sort of emzute at Paris, on the Place des 
Italiens. A large crowd had arrived, at about a quarter to eight, to attend the 
benefit of Grisi, and it was only at that late hour that the company were in. 
formed that the benefit was postponed to the 31st, in consequence of an “ in- 
disposition.” Great indignation was manifested, and it was loudly expressed. 
The public were not aware that Grisi was visited with a severe domestic ca- 
lamity—her daughter having died that very day. 

Mdlle. Cerito, after fulfilling her engagement at Parma, proceeds to La Per- 
gola, at Florence ; and then repsire to Brussels. 

At the recent levee at the Tuileries, Mr. George Jones, the author of the 
“ History of Ancient America,” had the honor of being presented to the King 
of the French (as also, to the Queen and Duke de Nemours), by his Excellency 
Lord Cowley. His Majesty’s reception of the author was most flattering. 











Kendall’s Narrative of the Santa Fe Expedition. 

* The thing is out.” We have got Kenpatv’s book at lest, and two beauti- 
ful volumes they are. It has been our fortune to lose some hundred volumes 
sent us by our friends, the publishers, but they must be downright “ Art{u! 
Dodgers" who can abstract this work from ourclitches. We should like to see 
them try it. The * Ex Santa Fe Prisoner” is not a man to write a book to be 
stolen with impunity. So take warning all ye of the family of “ itching palms,” 
and let Kendali’s work lie on our table sacred and untouched. Steal our Dic. 
tionary, our Milton, our paper, end we had almost said our Bible—but, “ The 
Expedition” is our own—it is—so let it alone. 

We have said so much of this delightful book, and our pages have been so 
often enriched with amusing extracts from its contents that our readers will not 
expect us to dilate farther on its merits. Jt cannot fail to become at once the 
most popular book of the season, for it addresses itself to every class and varie. 


ty of readers. 
OS oe eee -amnrRek——— 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 


A CHRONICLE OF 


Che Curf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage. 


EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No.1 BARCLAY STREET, 
AT FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


JOUN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


Tuls wel] known weekly publication, which was established in 1831. by its present 
editor, commenced its Fourteenth volume on the 2d of March, 1844. It is a sheet of 
the very largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen paper 
of the finest texture, and on good type. It is embellished with the largest and most 
highly finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a per odical! in the United 
States. The last three volumes contained superb Portraits of the following distin- 
guished AMERICAN and IMPpoRTED HorsEs, designed to constitute an Americon Sporting 
Gallery, accompanied with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics, and 
Performances of each, with incidental! notices of their contemporaries, &c. The En 
gravings correspond in size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published 
in London, of the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, and have been executed in 
line, on Steel Plate, expressly for This Paper, from Original) Pictures in oil by the most 


eminent Artists :-— 
BLACK MARIA, 


The property of the Hon. Batte Peyton, of New Orleans; Engraved by Dicx after 
Troye’s painting, in the collection of Joun C. STEVENS, Esq. 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Joun Crowe .t, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dick afte, 
TRoYE's painting, in the collection of his owner. 
LEVIATH A, 

The property of the late James Jacxson, Esq, of Florence, Ala., Engraved by Dick 
after Troyve’s painting, in the collection of THomMas KIRKMAN, Esq. 


SHARK, 
The property of Col. Wm. R. Jounson, of Petersourg, Va.; Engraved by Dick after 
TROYE’s painting, in the collection of Capt. R. F. Srockxron, U. S.N. 


HEDGFORD, 
The property of the late Col. J. H. Townes, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by Hinsuc- 
woop after TRoYE’s painting, in the Office of the ** Spirit of the Times.” 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City ; Painted by De Larrne for Col. 
W. R. Jounson, of Va., and engraved by Dick. 
ARGYLE, 
The property of lon. Prence M. Butter & Co., of Columbia, S. C.; Painted by Trove 
for Col Hampton, of S.C. ; Engraved by Hinshel wood. 
WAGNER. 
The property of Mr. JouN CaMpBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Trove for the 
Owner, and engraved by Prud’» mine from the Original Picture,in the Office of the 
‘* Spirit ef the Times.” : 
MONARCiL. 


The prvperty of Col. Wape Hampton, of S. C.: Painted by Trove expressly for Col. 
Hampton, and engraved by Hinshelwood. 


MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 
The property of Bacon, PINDELL, Blaine & Co., of Kentucky ; Engraved by DunnsLu 
after Tioye’s painting,in the collection of R. PINDELL, Esq. 


GREY EAGLE, 
The property of A. L. SHoTwEty & Co., of Ky.; Engraved in mezzotinto by Halpin & 
Jordan, after a painting by Troye. 


RIPTON and CONFIDENCE, 
(Celebrated Trotters,) asin their match in harness ; Engraved by Dicx, aftera painting 
by Owings, now in the collection of Juan Connan, Esq. of London. 


[In addition to the highly finished Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portrait of 


MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, 
The celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘* La Sylphide ;” Engraved by Hinshelwood 
= a sketch and original picture by Chalon and Inman, in the collection of the 
itor. 
On commencing the last volume of the “Spirit of the Times”—on the 4th of 
March, 1843—was issued a large and magnificently executed portiait of 


COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 

_ _** The Napoleon of the Turf!” 

Engraved by A. L. Dick, in line, after an original portrait in oil by Henry Inman, Esq. 
now in the Publisher’s possession at this office. 








A MAGNIFICENT PORTRAIT OF FASHION, 
per The Champion of the American Turf, 
is in the hands of the Engraver, and will be ready for publication in a short time. 





The “Spirit of the Times ” is so well known throughout the country as the acknow 
ledged ‘‘Chronicle of the Turf, Field Sports,” etc., that it is not deemed necessary to 
go into any detail of its peculiar characteristics 


Terrms of Subscriptionand Advertising. 
For One Year's Subscription, FIVE DOLLARS, in advance. For Advertising One 
Square often printed lines (or 120 words), One Dollar for the first insertion, and 25 
cents for each subsequent insertion, and longer or shorter ones in that proportion. 
Less than 60 words will be considered half a square, more than 60 a square. No Ad- 
vertisemenis will be inserted unless paid for inadvance. Gentlemen in the country can 
easily ascertain the amount proper to be remitted by simply counting the words of 
their advertisements. 
IC Extra copies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 
publication Office at One Dollar each. They will be sent to any section of the Union, so 
enveloped as to secure them from injury. 
I> It is desirable that such letters and communications as relate to the editoria) de- 
partment and to Blood Stock be addressedto Wa. T. PorTER 3a!) others to J. Ricnanps 
The Postage must be paid in ail cases, 
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